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DISSERTATION 
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ANTIENT  TRAGEDY. 
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WHILST  the  tafte,  genius,  and  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients, have   been  univerfally   felt   and  acknowledged 
in    every    other    part    of   polite    literature,   it   is  mat- 
ter of  admiration  to  confider,   that   the  Greek  Theatre  fhouki  fa 
long  have  remained  in  negled  and    obfcurity.      In    philofophy, 
morals,  oratory,  and  heroic  poetry,  in  every  art  and  fcience,  we 
look  back  to  Greece,  as  the  ftandard  and   model   of   perfedion  : 
the  ruins  of  Athens  afford,  even  to  this,. day,   freili   pleafure   and 
delight;   and,  nothing  but  her  ftage  feems  to  be  forgotten  by  us. 
Homer,     Xenophon,     Demoflhencs,    and    many   other    eminent 
Greek  writers,   have  of  late  years  put  on  an  Englilli  habit,    and 
gain'd  admiiTion  even  into  what  is  call'd  polite  company  ;    whilfl: 
iEfchylus,   Sophocles,   and  Euripides,    flill    lurk    in   Ichools   and 
colleges ;   and  very  feldom  make  their  appearance,   at   leaft   with 
dirty  leaves,    in  the  libraries  of  the  great.      To   what   fliall   we 
attribute  a  judgment  fo  capricious  and  fo  unaccountable  ?  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  hafty  feverity  of  ignorant  foes,  and  partly,  to  the 
outrageous  zeal  of  *  miftaken  friendlliip.      Tl":e   fate  of  Anticnt 
Tragedy  hath,    indeed,  been  iingularly  unfortunate  :   fome  paint- 
CIS  have  drawn   a  too   flattering  likenefs  ol    her;   whilll:   others, 
have  prefented  us  with  nothing  but  a  caricature  ;    fonie  exalt  the 
Greek  drama,   as  the  moft   pcrfecl  of  all   human   compofitions, 
without  the  leall:  fpot  or  bleniini  ;    whilll:    others  affcd  to  call  it 
the  infant  ftate  of  the  ftage,   weak,   infirm  and    imperfed  ;   and 

A  2  as 

'^  The  remarks,  which  are  hnnded  down  to  ir.  o:i  Aiuient  Tragedy,  have 
hitherto,  f i  r  the  moft  part,  confifted  oF  mere  verbal  cnticilms,  various  read- 
in '^s,  or  general  and  trite  exclamations  ot  undiftinguidiini;  applaufe,  made  by 
dull  and  phlegmatic  ccmmentat.rs,  totally  void  of  tafte  and  judi^nient ;  add 
to  this,  that  the  old  tragedians  have  been  {hamefully  difguircd  and  milreprc- 
(ented  to  the  unleirned,  by  the  hli'e  medium  of  bad  tranftaiions. 
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as  fuch,  treat  it  with  the  highefl:  degree  of  negligence  and  con- 
tempt ;  exaggerated  thus  on  the  one  hand  by  the  extravagant 
encomiums  of  injudicious  learning,  and  debafed  on  the  other  by 
the  rafh  cenfures  of  modern  petulance,  it's  real  and  intrinfi-c  me- 
rit hath  never  been  thoroughly  known,  or  candidly  enquired 
into :  the  bed  method  however  in  this,  as  in  every  other  difputed 
point,  is  to  fet  afide  all  prejudice  and  authority,  and  deter- 
mine the  caufe  by  our  own  reafon  and  judgment,  from  a  fair, 
full,   and  impartial  view  of  it. 

That  the  fpeclator  may  be  able  to  form  a  proper  and  com- 
plete idea  of  any  objed:  prefented  to  him,  it  is  neceffary  to  place 
Ijim  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  that  his  eye  may  at  once  compre- 
hend the  whole,  and  every  part  of  it :  for  this  purpofe,  I  have 
colleded  and  ranged  in  order  a  few  materials,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  fome  abler  writer,  may  poffibly  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  complete  hiftory  of  the  Antient  Drama ;  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  fheets  confine  themfelves  to,  and  pretend  to  no 
more  than,  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the 
Greek  Tragedy  ;  it's  end  and  purport,  the  feveral  parts,  proper- 
tics,  and  condudl  of  it ;  the  conflrudion,  fcenery,  and  decora- 
tions of  the  theatre  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  tranfient,  but  neceffary 
view  of  the  genius,  character  and  fituation,  religion,  morals 
and  politics  of  the  people,  before  whom  it  was  reprefented  ;  toge- 
ther with  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  hves  and  charaders  of  the  three 
jrrcat  tracked ians. 


O  N 
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On  the   Origin   of  T  R  A  G  E  D  Y. 


NOTHING  is  more  agreeable  to  the  inquintive  mind, 
than  to  trace  the  gradual  improvement  of  any  art  or 
fcience  ;  to  mark  the  caufes  of  it's  growth  and  culture, 
and  purfue  it  through  it's  various  ftages  of  pcrledlion  :  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  therefore,  that  neither  Ariftotlc,  nor  any  other 
writer  on  Antient  Tragedy,  hath  given  us  an  exacl  or  regular  ac- 
count  of  it's  progrefs  and  advancement  from  the  time  of  it's 
birth  to  that  of  it's  maturity  and  fplendor  ;  the  few  fcatter'd 
anecdotes,  which  remain  concerning  it,  rather  ferving  to  awaken 
our  curiofity  than  to  afford  us  any  full  and  fatisfadlory  inform- 
ation. 

Tragedy  was,  in  it's  infancy,  like  every  other  production  of 
human  art,  extremely  weak,  low,  and  contemptible :  that  wide 
and  deep  ftream,  which  flows  with  fuch  flrength  and  rapidity 
through  cultivated  Greece,  took  it's  rife  from  a  fmall  and  incon- 
flderable  fountain,  which  hides  itfcU  in  the  recelles  of  antiquity, 
and  is  almoft  buried  in  oblivion  :  the  name  alone  remains  to 
give  us  fome  light  into  it's  original  nature,  and  to  inform  us 
that  Tragedy,  like  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry,  owed  it's  birtli 
to  religion. 

Tragedy,  or  the  §  fong  of  the  goat,  was  only  a  facred  hymn. 
Bacchus,  we  are  told,  the  firfl:  cultivator  of  vine?,  imparted   his 

fee  ret 

§  From  T^a>:r,  a  goat,  and  &;//?,  a  fong.  The  commentator?,  not  content 
with  this  m.>il  i.arural  ar^d  obvious  interpretation,  have  given  us  Icvcral  others*. 
Some  of  them  turn  T^a^wcTicc  into  Tf^vyoiSia,  and  fo  derive  it  from  T^uJ,  the 

Ice. 
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fecrct  to  a  petty  prince  in  Attica,  named  Icariiis,  who,  happen- 
ing one  day  to  efpy  a  goat,  browzing  on  his  plantations,  imme- 
diately feized  and  ofter'd  him  up  as  a  facrilice  to  his  divine  bene- 
fadlor  :  the  peafants  aflembled  round  their  mafter,  affifted  in  the 
ceremony,  and  exprefs'd  their  joy  and  gratitude,  in  fongs  and 
dances  on  the  occafion ;  the  ||  facrifice  grew  into  a  feftival,  and 
the  feftival  into  an  annual  folemnity,  attended  moft  probably 
every  year  with  additional  circumftances,  when  the  countrymen 
flock'd  together  in  crowds,  and  fung  in  ruftic  drains  the  praifes 
of  their  favourite  deity.  The  rural  facrifice  became,  in  procefs 
of  time,  a  folemn  feaft,  and  aflumed  all  the  pomp  and  fplendor 
of  a  religious  ceremony ;  poets  v/ere  employed  by  the  magif- 
trate  to  compofe  h\  mns  or  fongs  for  the  occafion :  fuch  was 
the  rudenefs  and  fimpacity  of  the  age,  that  their  bards  con- 
tended for  a  prize,   which,  as  §  Horace  intimates,  was   fcarce 

worth 

lees  of  wine,  with  which  v^^e  are  told  the  adors  fmear'd  their  faces :  others 
inform  us,  that  T^uJ  fignifie?,  new  wine,  a  fkin  of  which  was,  it  feems,  ufually 
given  to  the  poet  (iike  the  hurt  of  fack  to  our  iaureats)  as  a  reward  for  his 
labours :  but  I  fhall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  enumeration  of  their 
whimfical  conjedures. 

II  This  ftory  is  told  by  Brumoy,  and  by  twenty  others,  with  little  variation. 
It  feems,  notwithftanding,  to  carry  with  it  the  air  of  a  fiction,  fo  far  as  it  re- 
gards Icarius,  who  feems  only  to  have  been  introduced  becaufe  Jcaria  was 
famous  lor  vines,  and  (as  Spon  tells  us  i*n  his  voyage  to  Italy)  was  the  iirft 
place  where  they  facnficed  a  goat  to  Bacchus,  and  alfo,  where  tragedies  and 
comedies  were  firlt  exhibited  ;  but  furely  the  fong  of  the  goat  might  be  ac- 
counttrd  f(.r,  without  iipplii  ation  to  any  particular  pcrfon.  Bacchus,  being  the 
ackr.ow.edgtd  inventor  ar;d  cultivator  of  the  vine,  it  was  mofl  natural  that  the 
firll  planters  fliouid  facrifice  to  him  the  defiroyers  of  itj  the  goat  being  a  crea- 
ture as  remarka.  1)  fond  of  the  leaves  of  tlie  vine,  as  his  facrificer  was  of  the 
.nice  of  the  grape;  we  ihall  fi;  d  that  he  fell  a  vidtim  not  to  Bacchus  alonej 
Jand  that  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  god,  came  in  for  a  fliare  of  him. 

§  Vilem  certavit  ob  hircum.  Art,  Poet. 
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worth  contending  for  ;  being  no  more  than  a  goat  or  {I^in  of 
wine,  which  was  given  to  the  happv  poet,  who  acquitteJ  hini- 
felf  beft  in  the  talk   afllgn'd  to  him. 

This  was  probably  the  period,  when  ThcfjMs  firfl:  pointed  out 
the  tragic  path,  by  his  introdudlion  of  a  new  pjrfonage,  who 
relieved  the  Chorus  or  troop  of  fingers,  by  reciting  part  of  funic 
well-known  hiftory  or  fable,  which  gave  time  for  the  Cliorus  to 
reft.  All,  that  the  a6lor  %  repeated  between  the  f)ngs  of  t\c 
Chorus,  was  calfd  an  epifode  or  additional  part;  confiding  often 
of  different  adventures,  which  had  no  connedion  with  eacii 
other.  Thus  the  Chorus,  or  fong,  which  was  at  firft  the  only, 
and  afterwards  the  principal  performance,  became  gradually  and 
infenfibly  but  an  inconfiderable,  though,  as  we  (hall  fee  liere- 
after,   a  neceflTary  and  ornamental  part  of  the  drama. 

From  this  time,  we  may  imagine,  the  adlor  or  reciter  was  more 
attended  to  than  the  Chorus ;  however  his  part  was  executed,  it 
had  the  powerful  charms  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  quickly 
obfcured  the  luftre  of  the  Chorus,  vvhofe  fongs  were  now  of  a 
difterent  nature,  infomuch,  that  the  original  fubjed  of  them, 
the  praife  of  Bacchus,  was  by  degrees  either  flightly  mention  d, 
or  totally  pafs'd  over  and  forgotten  :  the  priefts,  who,  wc  may 
fuppofe,  for  a  long  time  prefided  over  the  whole,  were  alarni'd 
at  fo  open  a  contempt  of  the  deity,  and  unanimoully  exclaim'd, 
that  all  this  §  was  nothing  to  Bacchus ;  the  complaint  grew  into  a 
kind  of  proverbial  faying,  and  as  fuch  is  handed  down  to  us. 

From  the  origin  of  Tragedy,  to  the  days  of  Thelpis,  and  from 
his  time  to  that  of  iEfchylus,  all  is   douk,  conjecture  and   ob- 

fcurity  ; 

X  When  Tragedy  aiTumed  a  regular  form,  thefe  recitations  which,  during 
it's  imperfcvfl  ftate,  were  only  adventitious  ornaments,  became  the  principal 
and  (onftituent  parts  of  the  drama,  the  fubjea:  of  them,  crav/n  from  one  and 
the  fame  adion,  retaining  their  firfl:  name  of  epifode. 

§     vSiV    TTOOS    ZllZVV(TQV, 
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fcurlty  ;  neither  Ariftotle,  nor  any  other  antient  writer,  give  u? 
the  Icaft  infight  into  the  ftate  and  progrefs  of  the  Greek  drama : 
iFhis  treatife  caird  ||  Ai^ccaxct?^.ixi  had  reach'd  pofterity,  it  would 
probably  have  afforded  us  much  pleafure  and  inftrudion  :  the 
names  of  a  few,  and  but  a  few  tragedians,  during  this  dark  pe- 
riod, are  handed  down  to  us :  fuch  were  §  Epigenes,  the  Sicyo- 
iiian,  and  Pratinas,  who  wrote  fifty  plays,  thirty-two  of  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  fatyrical :  after  Thcfpis,  came  his  fcholar 
Phrynicus,  who  wrote  nine  tragedies,  for  -f  one  of  which  we  are 
told  he  was  fined  fifty  drachmas,  becaufe  he  had  made  it  (an 
odd  reafon)  too  deep,  and  too  afTeding:  there  was  alfo  ano- 
ther Phrynicus,  author  of  ||||  two  tragedies ;  to  thefe  we  mufl 
add  §§  Alcceus,  Phormus,  and  J  Choerilus  ;  together  with 
Cephifodorus,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  the  Amazons,  and  Apol- 
lophanes,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  tragedy,  named 
Daulis ;  though  Suidas  is  of  another  opinion. 

Tragedy,  during  the  lives  of  thefe  writers,  had  in  all  proba- 
bility made  but  a  flow  progrefs,  and  received  very  little  culture 
or  improvement,  when  at  length  the  great  j^fchylus  arofe,  who 
from  this  rude  and  undigefted  chaos,  created  as  it  were  a  new 
world  in  the  fyiftm  of  letters.  Poets,  and  even  epic  poets  there 
might  perhaps  have  been  before  Homer ;  dramatic  writers  there 
certainly  were  before  ^Efchylus,  the  former  notwithftanding  v/e 
may  with  the  utmofl  propriety   ftile  the   inventor   and  father  of 

heroic 

!|  This  treatife  contain'd  an  exad  account  of  the  names,  times,  and  authors 
of  all  the  plays  that  were  ever  adted. 

§  The  Baccha?,  a  tragedy  of  his,  is  cited  by  Athenseus. 

'f*  See  S^rabo,  Herodotus  and  Plutarch. 

||!|  Call'd,  Andrdmeda  and  Erigone. 

§§  Mention'd  by  Macrobius  and  Pollux. 

1  Choerilus  is  faid  to  havvi  vvntten  no  Icfs  than  a  hundred  and  twsnty 
trfsedies. 
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heroic  poetry,  and  the  latter  of  the  antlent  drama,  which  before 
his  time  doth  not  appear  to  have  had  :iny  form,  Ihape  or  beauty. 
He  firft  introduced  dialogue,  that  mofi:  eflcntial  part  of  tragedy, 
by  the  addition  of  a  fecond  perfonage,  threw  the  wliolc  fable  into 
adion,   and  reftored  the  chorus  to  it's  antient  dignity. 

jEschylus,  having  like  a  tender  parent  endow'd  his  darling 
child  with  every  mental  accomplifhment,  feem'd  rcfolved  tliat 
no  external  ornaments  fhould  be  wanting  to  render  her  univer- 
ially  amiable  :  he  cloathcd  her  therefore  in  the  moil  fplendid  ha- 
bit, and  beftow'd  on  her  every  thing  that  art  could  prcKure  to 
heighthen  and  irpprove  her  charms.  We  know,  from  good  autho- 
rity, that  fifty  years  before  his  time  Thcfpis  exhibited  his  rude 
performances  in  a  cart,  and  bcfmear'd  the  faces  of  his  adors  with 
the  lees  of  wine,  probably  to  difguife  their  [">erfons  and  give  them 
the  appearance  of  thofe  whom  they  reprefcnted ;  but  vEfchylus, 
who  as  being  himfelt  author,  adlor,  and  manager,  took  upon 
him  the  whole  condud  of  the  drama,  did  not  neghd:  any 
part  of  it ;  he  improved  the  fcenery  and  decorations,  brought  his 
aclors  into  a  resular  and  well-conflructcd  theatre,  raifed  his  he- 
roes  on  the  cothurnus  or  buikin,  invented  the  mafques,  and  in- 
troduced fplendid  f  habits  with  long  trains  that  gave  an  air  of 
majelly  and  dignity  to  the  performers. 

From  the  time  when  tragedy  begin  to  affiime  a  regular  form, 
we  find  her  clofely  following  the  (ieps  of  epic  poetry  ;  all  the 
parts  of  the  epopv^e,  or  heroic  poem,  m:iy  be  traced  in  tragedy, 
though,  as  Arirtotle  obferves,  all  the  parts  of  tragedy  are  not  to 
^  e  found  in  the  epopie  ;   v/hence  the  partifans  of   the    flage  with 

B  fome 

-|-  perfonsp,  pallasque  repertor  honeHas 

.^Ichylus,  &  modicis  inftravlt  pulpita  tignis, 

Et  docuit  magr!umque  loqui,  nitique  cothurno.  IIoR. 
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fome  reafon  conclude,  that  perfedlion  in  the  former  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  attain'd  than  in  the  latter.  Without  entring  into  this 
difpute,  we  may  venture  however  to  ftile  *  Homer  the  fource 
and  fountain  of  the  Antient  drama ;  from  him  the  tragedians 
drew  the  plan,  conflrucflion,  and  condudl  of  their  fables,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  fable  itfelf ;  to  him  they  applied  for  propriety 
of  manners,  character,   fentiment  and  didiom 

FrOxM  this  aera  then,  we  are  to  confider  tragedy  as  an  elegant 
and  noble  ftruclure,  built  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  fymmetry 
and  proportion  ;  whofe  every  part  was  in  itfelf  fair,  firm  and 
compad,  and  at  the  fame  time  contributed  to  the  beauty,  ufe- 
fulnefs  and  duration  of  the  whole  edifice.  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides carefully  ftudied  the  plan  laid  down  by  ^fchylus,  and  by 
their  fuperior  genius  and  judgment  improved  it  in  a  fliort  time  to 
it's  higheft  ftate  of  perfection,  from  which  it  gradually  declined 
to   the  introdudlion   of  the  Roman  drama. 

*  Homer,  fays  Ariftotle,  was  the  firft,  who  jjujj.mei^  S'^a.fjLKTixaLs  siroiwe, 

*  invented  dramatic  imitations.'     '  There   was   no  more  left  tor  tragedy  (fays 

*  Lord  Shaftfbury)  than  to  ere(fl  a  ftage,  and  draw  his  dialogues  and  charac- 
'  ters  into  fcenes,  turning  in  the  fame  manner  upon  one  principal  adtion   or 

*  eventj  with  regard  to  place  and  time  3  which  was  fuitable  to  a  real  fpedacle/ 

See  Charaderifl.  vol.  II. 
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On  the  parts  of  Antient  Tragedy. 

AMONGST  many  other  erroneous  opinions  concerning  tlic 
Greek  tragedy,  adopted  by  modern  editors  and  co.mncnta- 
tors,  the  unwarrantable  divifion,  which  they  have  made  of  it 
into  II  adls,  is  perhaps  the  mofl:  remarkable,  as  there  doth  not  feem  to 
be  the  leafl:  ground  or  foundation  for  it :  in  the  firft  place,  ix^ther 
Athenasus,  nor  any  of  the  antient  writers,  who  have  given  u.  quo- 
tations from  the  Greek  plays,  mention  the  adl  where  the  llveral 
paiTages  are  to  be  found  ;  which  they  would  mofl  naturally  have 
done,  had  any  fuch  diviiion  ever  taken  place.  It  may  be  like- 
wife  obferved,  that  the  word  §  Adl  does  not  once  occur  in  that 
treatife  of  Ariftotle,  which  gives  us  Co  exa6l  a  definition  of  every 
part  of  the  Greek  drama  ;  add  to  this,  that  the  tragedies  them- 
felves  carry  with  them  fufficient  proof  that  no  fuch  thing  was 
ever  thought  on  by  the  authors  of  them  ;  notwithflanding  which, 
"t  VofTius,  Barnes,  and  fcvtral  other  editors  have  difcover'd  an 
office  of  the  chorus,  which  the  poet  never  alfigtf  d  them,  namely, 
their  ufe  in  dividmg  the  ads,  the  intervals  of  which   were  iup- 

B   2  pHed 

II  See  a  dlfTertation  on  this  fabjed,  by  Monf.  Vatry,  In  the  hi;!,  ce  I'acrid, 
vol.   8,  p.   188. 

§  The  word  S'oolu.a,  which  we  trsnilite  an  all,  fi^'nifies  the  whole  prr- 
formance,  or  drama,  and  could  not  poiTibly  therefore  mean  any  one  particular 
part  of  it. 

•f  Chorus,  fays  Voflius,  pars  fabulac  pofl  adum,  vel  Inter  aflum  &  aclam. 
Sec  inll.  poet.  1.  2. 
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plied  by  their  fongs ;  though  it  is  evident  that  the  bulinefs  of 
the  chorus  (as  will  fufEciently  appear  in  the  following  account 
of  it)  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  any  fuch  unnatural 
paufe  or  vacancy  in  the  drama,  as  the  divifion  into  a(5ls  mufi: 
neceffarily  produce  ;  befides  that,  if  we  take  the  word  ad  in. 
that  fcnfe,  which  the  modern  ufe  of  it  demands,  we  fhall  find  it 
in  the  Greek  tragedies  compofed  fometimes  of  a  fingle  fcene, 
and  fometimes  of  half  a  dozen ;  and  ||  if  the  fongs  or  intermedes 
of  the  chorus  are  to  determine  the  number  of  ads,  the  play  will 
confift  not  always  of  five,  according  to  our  own  cuftom,  but  at 
one  time  of  only  three,  and  at  another  of  feven  or  eight.  §  Ho- 
race has  indeed  told  us,  that  there  fliould  be  but  five  ads ;  but  it 
does  not  from  thence  follow  that  it  always  was  fo :  the  truth, 
after  all  i^,  that  this  miftake,  as  well  as  many  others,  arofe  from 
an  error  common  to  almoft  the  whole  race  ci  writers  and  critics 
on  antient  tragedy,  who  have  unanimoufly  agreed  to  confound 
the  Greek  and  Roman  drama,  concluding  them  both  to  be  go- 
vcrn'd  by  the  fame  laws,  though  they  are  in  many  parts  cffenti- 
ally  different :  they  never  allow  for  the  time  between  Ariftotle 
and  Horace,  but  leap  from   one.  to  the  other   with  the  utmoft 

agility  : 

jj  On  looking  Into  the  chorufics  of  Sophocles  as  tiiey  iland  in  the  original, 
we  find  that  the  Ajax,  befides  the  tcoy.y.oi  (which  will  be  explain'd  hereafter)  has 
five,  which  are  thus  unequally  divided  ;  to  the  firft  ad  two;  the  fecond  one  j 
the  third  one;  the  fourth  one;  the  firth  none  at  all:  the  Trachiniae  has  fix  j 
the  Eled:ra  but  three;  and  the  Philc^etes  but  one  regular  fong  or  intermede 
in  the  whole  piay.  If  it  be  granted  therefore,  as  I  think  it  is  on  all  hands, 
that  wherever  we  meet  with  (Irophe  a^d  antiftrophe,  and  there  only  we  are 
to  conceive  that  the  chorus  fung,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  make 
thofe  fongs  dividers  of  the  acts,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  chorus  fung  only 
as  occafion  offer'd,  and  the  circumllances  of  the  drama  required,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  irregularity  and  difi:erence  in  the  numbers  of  them.  If  the 
reader  will  take  tl.e  trouble  to  examine  the  antient  tragedies,  he  will  find 
v.'hat  I  have  faid  confirm'd  in  every  one  of  them. 

§  Neve  minor,  neu  fit  quinto  prodadlior  adlu. 
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agility  :  it  is  plain  however,  from  +  the  rcafons  here  mentioned,  that 
the  antient  Greek  tragedy  was  one  continued  reprefentation  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  divifion  into  acls  therefore  is  undoubtedly  a  piece  of  mo- 
dern refinement  ;  which,  as  much  may  be  faid  on  both  fides,  I  fhall 
not  fiop  either  to  condemn  or  approve,  but  proceed  to  the  only 
divifion,  which  the  anticnts  ever  made  ;  a  divifion,  wliich  nature 
points  out  to  this  and  every  other  compofition,  viz.  a  §  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Ariftotle,  the 
prologue,  the  epifode,   and  the  exode. 

The  prologue  of  antient  tragedy,  was  not  unlike 
the  -r^oct-j^'Azy  or  overture  in  mufic,  or  the  proocmium  in  oratory, 
containing  all  that  part  of  the  drama,  which  J  preceded  the  firlt 
fong,  or  intermede  of  the  chorus. 

What 

J  Many  other  reafons  equal'y  forciMe  rr.i-ht  be  nllcdged,  fome  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  fcatter'd  about  in  the  notes  to  my  Tranllation  of  Sophocles. 
I  ihall  of)lv  cb'erve  here,  that  the  old  editions  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  fo  far 
from  dividing  them  into  sds,  do  not  fo  much  as  make  the  leall  fcparation  of 
the  fcenes ;  e\en  the  names  of  the  pcrfons  are  not  always  properly  aftix'd  tt> 
the  fpeeches ;  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  entrances  and  exits  ot  the  aclurs  ;  the 
afides  are  never  mark'd,  nor  any  of  the  gefturcs  or  anions,  which  frcqiu 
occur,  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  margin  ;  dcfcdls  which,  however  iiiconfidc: 
may  miflead  the  young  and  injudicious  reader,  and  wliicli  ought  therefore  to 
be  careluily  fupplied  by  the  critic  or  tranilator. 

§  The  caufe  and  dcfign  of  undertaking  any  n»5lion  are  the  bcginiiing ;  the 
cfreds  of  thofe  caufes  and  the  difficulties  we  find  in  the  execution  of  tiiat  dc- 
fign are  the  middle  ;  the  unravelling  and  refulving  thole  difficulties  are  the 
end.  i^ce  Boflu's  ireatife  on  epic  poetry. 

'I  Ariftotle  mufl  certainly  be  underftood  to  mean  not  the  fu(\  entrance,  but 
the  firlt  fung  or  inrcrmede  of  the  chorus  j  bcc.ufe,  as  Dacier  and  other  wri- 
ters have  obierved,  there  are  tragedies  (as  the  PerfiE  and  Suppliants  of  i^ichy- 
hjs)  v/here  the  chorus  enters  fii  tt  on  tne  flage  and  opens  the  play  ;  to  fucli 
therefore,  if  Ariftotle  meant  the  fpeaking  and  not  the  feng,  there  wimld  be  no 
prologue  j  a  contradiction,  which  is  avoided  by  underft;-nding  what  is  here  faid 
of  the  TTccooS'oi,  or  firft  fong,  which  never  begins  till  the  prologue  is  ov^,  and 
matter  furnilh'd  to  the  chojue  for  the  intermcde. 
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What  Ariflotle  calls  the  prologue  fliould  contain,  according 
to  the  antient  critics,  all  thofe  circumftances,  which  are  neceffary 
to  be  known  for  the  better  underftanding  and  comprehenfion  of 
the  whole  drama,  as,  the  place  of  the  fcene,  the  time  when 
the  adion  commences,  the  names  and  characters  of  the  perfons 
concern'd,  together  with  fuch  an  inlight  into  the  plot  as  might 
awaken  the  curiofity  of  the  fpedator  without  letting  him  too  far 
into  the  deftgn  and  conduct  of  it.  This,  however  eafy  it  may 
fcem  at  firil:  view,  is  fo  difficult,  that  it  has  fcarce  ever  been  per- 
formed to  any  degree  of  perfedion.  Of  the  Greek  tragedians, 
Sophocles  alone  feems  to  have  fucceeded  in  this  particular,  the 
prologues  of  *  ^^fchylus  being  quite  rude  and  inartificial,  and 
thofe  of  Euripides  for  the  mofi:  part  tedious  and  confufed. 

The  episode  is  all  that  part  of  the  tragedy,  which  is 
between  the  fongs  or  intermedes  of  the  chorus :  this  anfwers  to 
our  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  ad,  and  comprehends  all  the  in- 
trigue or  plot  to  the  unravelling   or   cataftrophe,  which  in  the  J 

beft 

*  According  to  this  rule,  the  prologues  of  -^fchylus  and  Euripides  will  by 
no  means  ftand  the  teft  ot  examination  j  that  pajt  of  the  tragedy,  which  pre- 
cedes the  fiift  fong  of  the  chorus  being  often  employ 'd,  by  thofe  writers,  ei- 
ther in  abfurd  addreffts  tu  the  fpedators,  or  in  the  relation  of  things  extremely 
•foreign  to  the  pur^^ofc  oF  the  drama,  frequently  anticipating  the  incidents  and 
circumftances  of  the  play,  and  even  lomeiimes  acquainting  the  audience  before- 
hand with  the  catallrophe^  all  of  them  capital  errors,  which  the  fuperior  judg- 
ment of  Sophocles  taught  him  carefully  to  avoid. 

:}:  Sophocles,  who  was  certainly  the  mod  corred  of  the  three  great  trage- 
dians, has,  I  think,  cbferved  this  rule  in  all  his  plays  but  two,  viz.  Ajax  and 
OEdipus  Tyrannus  j  for,  if  the  death  of  Ajax  is  the  cataftrophe  of  that  tra- 
gedy, it  is  over  long  before  the  lall:  fong  of  the  chorus  ;  if  the  leave  granted 
to  bury  him  be  the  catadrophe,  as  fume  critics  contend,  the  Epifode  is  con- 
fined within  it's  proper  limits  :  but  this  cannot  be  allow'd  without  attributing 
to  this  piece  what  is  a  ftill  greater  blemilli,  a  duplicity  of  aftion  ;  a  dramatic 
crimsj  of  which  Sophocles  in  that  play  I  am  afraid  cannot  eafily  be  acquitted. 

In 
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beft  antient  writers  is  not  made  till  after  the  laft  [oner  of  tlic 
chorus  ;  the  conduct  and  difpofition  of  the  Hpifode  may  be  coii- 
fider'd  as  the  iurcll:  tcft  of  the  poet's  abihties,  as  it  generally  de- 
termines the  merit,  and  decides  the  fate  of  the  drama.  Here  all 
the  art  ot  the  writer  is  neceflary  to  fl:op  the  othcrwife  too  rapid 
progrefs  ot  his  fable,  by  the  intervention  of  fome  §  new  circum- 
ftance  that  involves  the  perfons  concern'd  in  frelli  difhculties^. 
awakens  the  attention  ot  the  fpedators,  and  leads  them  as  it 
were  infenfibly  to  the  moft  natural  conclulion  and  unravelling  of 
the  whole. 

The  E  X  O  D  E  is  all  that  part  of  the  tragedy,  which  is  re- 
cited after  the  chorus  has  left  off  linging ;  it  anfwers  to  our 
fifth  adl,  and  contains  the  unravelling,  or  cataflrophe  of  the 
piece  ;  after  which,  it  is  remarked  by  the  critics,  any  fong  of 
the  chorus  would  only  be  tedious  and  unneceffary,  becaufe  what 
is  faid,  when  the  adlion  is  finiih'd,  cannot  be  too  ibort. 

In  theOEdipusTyrannus  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  total  difcovcry  of  OEdipus's 
guilt  is  made  before  the  laft  fong  of  the  chorus,  and  becomes  the  fubjc(ft  of 
the  intermede. 

§  Brumcy  compares  the  fable  of  a  good  tragedy  to  a  large  and  beautifu! 
temple,  which  the  fkill  of  the  architect  hath  fo  contrived  as  to  make  it  appear 
at  firft  view  of  much  lefs  extent  than  it  really  is,  wherein  the  farther  you  ad- 
vance, the  more  you  are  furprifed  at  the  vaft  intervening  fpace,  which  the  ex- 
traordinary fymmetry  and  proportion  of  it's  parts  had  conceal'd  from  the  eye. 


On 
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On    the    CHORUS. 

\\T  E  come  now  to  an  eflential  +  part  of  antient  tragedy 
^^  peculiar  to  itfelf:  vvhilft  every  other  member  of  the  build- 
ing is  univerfally  admired,  and  induftrioufly  copied  by  modern 
architeds,  this  alone  hath  been  rejected  and  contemn'd  as  un- 
graceful and  unneceffary.  The  chorus,  as  I  before  obferved, 
gave  the  firft  hint  to  the  formation  of  tragedy,  and  was  as  it 
were  the  corner- ftone  of  the  whole  edifice  :  as  a  religious  cere- 
mony it  was  confider'd  by  the  multitude  with  a  kind  of  fuperfti- 
tious  veneration  ;  it  is  not  therefore  improbable  that  the  firft  au- 
thors of  the  regular  dran^  willingly  gave  way  to  popular  preju- 
dices, and  for  this,  among'many  other  reafons,  incorporated  it  into 
the  body  of  the  tragedy  :  accordingly,  we  find  the  chorus  of 
iEfchylus  refuming  it's  original  office,  reciting  the  praifes  of  the 
local  deities,  demi-gods  and  heroes,  taking  the  part  of  diftrefs'd 
virtue,  and  abounding  throughout  in  all  thofe  moral  precepts, 
and  religious. fentiments,  by  v/hich  the  writings  of  the  antients 
are  io  eminently  and  io  honourably  diftinguifii'd. 

Various  are  the  arguments  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
produced  by  the  zealous  partizans  of  antiquity,  in  favour  of  the 
tragic  chorus,  the  principal  of  which  I  fliali  briefly  recapitulate 
and  lay  before  my  readers,  begging  leave  at  the  fame  time  to 
premife,  that  whether  a  chorus  is  defenfible  with  regard  to  the 
antient  theatre,  and  whether  it  fhould  be  adopted  by  the  mo- 
dern, are  two  very  different  queflions,  though  generally  blended 

and 

^  Arlftotle  ranks  the  chorus  amongft  what  he  calls  parts  of  quantity,  and 
places  it  after  the  Exode. 
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and  confufed  by  writers  on  this  fubjed:  ;  the  former  may  perhaps 
be  eafily  proved,  though  the  latter  be  left  totally  undetermined. 
The  antients  thought  it  highly  improbable  that  any  great,  inte- 
refting  and  important  adion  fhould  be  performed  without  wit- 
nefles  ;  their  choruffes  were  therefore  compofed  (>f  ^'  fuch  perf  ns 
as  moft  naturally  might  be  fuppofed  prefcnt  on  the  oecafion  ;  § 
perfons,  whole  fituarion  might  fo  far  interefl:  them  in  tlie  events 
of  the  fable,  as  to  render  their  prefence  ufetul  and  nccciViry  ;  and 
yet  not  fo  deeply  concern'd  as  to  make  them  incapable  of  per- 
forming that  office,  to  which  they  were  more  particularlv  ap- 
pointed, the  giving  proper  advice,  and  making  proper  rctkdi- 
ons  on  every  thing  that  occur'd,  in  the  coiirfe  of  the  dama; 
for  this  purpofe,  a  choripha^us  or  leader  fuperintended  and  di- 
reded  all  the  reft,  fpoke  for  the  whole  body  in  the  dialogue  part, 
and  led  the  fongs  and  dances  in  the  intermede.  By  the  intro- 
dudion  ot  a  chorus,  which  bore  a  part  in  the  adion,  the  antients 
avoided  the  abfurdity   of  monologues  and  foliloquies,  an   error, 

C  which 

*    *  A  chorus,   interpoiing  and  bearing  a  part  in  the  progrefs  of  the  afllon, 

*  gives  the  reprefentation  that  probability  and  itriking  rc-r.-mblance  ol"  real  life, 

*  which  every  man  of  fenfe  perceives   and  feels  the  want  of,   upon  uur  ft^i^e; 

*  a  want,   which  nothing  but  fuch  an  expedient   as   the  chorus  can   poilibly 

*  relieve.* 

This  is  the  remark  of  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  j  idicious  crirics,  vi^ich 
our  own  a£^e  or  perhaps  any  oiher  ever  produced:  the  readtr  will  find  it, 
•with  many  others  equally  juft,  p.  I  i  S  of  the  fi.ft  volume  of  a  commentary 
and  notes  on  Horace's  Art  of  Pcttry,  and  Epillle  to  Augullus. 

§  Thus,  in  the  Ajsx  of  Sophocles,  the  chorus  is  compofed  of  the  men  of 
Salamis,  his  couctiymen,  and  companions  j  in  the  hlccHra,  of  the  principal 
ladies  of  Myceiasj  her  friends  and  aiiendants ;  in  the  Pijil  (!^ctes,  of  the  com- 
par.icns  of  Ui) fles  and  Ncoptclemus,  the  only  pcrlonv,  who  ccni'd  with  any 
propriety  be  introduced.  The  reft  of  this  writer's  plays,  and  liis  only,  will 
Hand  the  teft  of  examination  by  the  rule  here  menti<ji/d. 
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which  the  moderns  have  imperceptibly  and  nccefiarily  fallen  into, 
from  their  omillion  of  it :  they  avoided  alfo  that  miferable  re- 
fource  of  diftrefs'd  poets,  the  infipid  and  uninterefting  race  of 
confidentes  (a  refinement,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre)  who  only  appear  to  afk  a  foolifh  queftion,  liften 
to  the  fecrets  of  their  fuperiors,  and  laugh  or  cry  as  they  are 
commanded. 

But  the  great  life  and  advantage  of  the  chorus  will  beft  ap- 
pear, when  we  come  to  confider  it  in  it's  moral  capacity.  In  that 
iliuftrious  period,  which  may  be  calTd  the  golden  age  of  tragedy, 
the  ftage  was  not  only  the  principal,  but  almoft  the  only  vehicle 
of  inftruciion.  Philofophy  applied  to  the  liberal  arts  for  their 
influence  and  alTiftance  ;  Ihe  appear'd  in  the  theatre  even  before 
Ihe  didated  in  the  academy,  and  Socrates  is  fuppofed  to  have  de- 
liver'd  many  of  his  excellent  precepts,  by  the  mouth  of  his  f  fa- 
vourite poet :  this  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  fententious  and 
didadic  part  of  the  antient  drama  ;  for  all  that  profufion  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  fentiments,  which  tires  the  patience  and  difgufts 
the  delicacy  of  modern  readers  :  the  critics  of  thofe  times  were 
of  opinion  (however  they  may  differ  from  our  own  in  this  parti- 
cular) that  the  firfl:  and  principal  characters  of  the  piece  were 
too  deeply  intereflied  in  their  own  concerns,  and  too  bufy  in  the 
profecution  of  their  feveral  defigns  and  purpofes,  to  be  at  leifure 
to  make  moral  or  political  reflections  :  fuch,  therefore,  they  very 
judicioufly  for  the  moft  part  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  chorus ; 

this, 

-f  Hence  Euripides  was  call'd  '  o  eiri  t»5  o-x./?f'/)5  (piAoa-o:pos'  '  the  philofopher 
of  the  dieatre,'  *  in  iis  (fays  Quintilian)  quae  a  fapientibus  tradita  funt,  ipfis 
*  poene  par.'  With  regard  to  Socrates,  his  t'riendfhip  with  this  poet  is  univer- 
fally  known,  *  eSovM  aoofxTroieLv  Eu^iirihu'  ^^ys  Diogenes  Laertius.  The  comic 
poets  of  that  time  did  not  fcruple  to  afcribe  feveral  of  Euripides's  plays  to 
Socrates,  as  they  afterwards  did  thofe  of  Terence  to  La^lius  and  Scipio. 
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this,  at  the  fame  time,  ||  prevented  the  illiterate,  and  undillln- 
guifhing  part  of  the  audience,  from  miftaking  the  characters, 
or  drawing  hafty  and  fdfc  conchifions  from  the  incidents  and 
circumftances  of  the  drama  :  the  poet  by  this  means  leading  them 
as  it  were  infenfibly  into  fuch  fentiments  and  affcclions  as  he 
had  intended  to  excite,  and  a  convidion  of  thofe  moral  and  rc- 
hgious  truths,   which  he  meant  to  inculcate. 

Bqt  the  chorus  had  likewife  another  |  office,  which  was,  to 
relieve  the  fpedlator,  during  the  paufes  and  intervals  oftheadion, 
by  an  ode  or  fong  adapted  to  the  occailon,  naturally  ariling  fiona 
the  incidents,  and  *  connedled  with  the   fubjccl  of  the   drama  : 

C   2  here 

II  Euripides  being  obliged  to  put  fome  bold  and  impious  fentiments  into 
the  mouth  of  a  wicked  charadter,  the  audience  were  angry  with  the  poc%  and 
look'd  upon  him  as  the  real  villain,  whom  his  ador  reprefented  :  the  flory  is 
told  by  Seneca.  '  Now  if  fuch  an  audience  (fays  the  ingenious  writer,  whom 
'   I  quoted  above)  could  fo  eafily  mifmterpret  an  attention  to  the  truili  of  cha- 

*  radter  into  the  real  dodtrine  of  the  poet,   and  this  too,   wl^cn  a  chorus  wa^  at 

*  hand  to  corredt  and  difabufe  their  judgments,  what  inuft  be  the  cafe  when 

*  the  whole  is  left  to  the  fagacity  and  penetration  of  the  people  ?' 

J  The  ofTice  of  the  chorus  is  divided  by  Ariftotle  into  three  parts,  which 
he  calls  TTocoQ^o^y  q-x^jiy.ov,  and  X3y./u.s< ;  the  parodos  is  the  firll  fong  of  the 
chorus;  the^fafimon  is  all  that  which  the  chorus  fings  after  it  has  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  the  nage,  and  is  incorporated  into  the  action  ;  and  the  comm')i  arc 
thofe  lamentations  fo  frequent  in  the  Greek  writers,  which  the  chorus  and  the 
adors  make  together.  See  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  fecond  adl  of  Aj.ix,  in  my 
tranllation ;  Philodtetes,  adl  one,  ktnt  three  j  the  bcginn'ng  of  the  OEdipus 
Coloneus,  together  with  many  other  parts  of  Sophoclcs's  tragedies,  wlicrc  the 
commoi  are  eafily  diftinguilhable  from  the  regular  fongs  of  the  chorus. 

*  Neu  quid  medios  intercinat  acinus 

Quod  non  propofito  cjnducat  6c  h-asreat  apte.  IIoR. 

This  connection  with  the  fubjea:  of  the  drama,  fo  tlle-.ti-^lly  necclTary  to  a 
good  chorus,  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  tragedies  of  .^fchylus  and  Euri- 
pides, the  latter  of  which  is  greatly  blamed  by  Ariftotle  for  his  carclcfsncfs 
in  this  in:iportant  particular  j  the  corredt  Sophocles  alone  halh  (Iridtly  ob^ 
ferved  it. 
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here  the  author  generally  gave  a  loofe  to  his  imagination,  dif. 
pla)''d  his  poetical  abilities,  and  fometimes,  perhaps  too  often, 
wander'd  from  the  fcene  of  action  into  the  regions  of  fancy  ; 
the  audience  notwithftanding  were  pleafed  with  this  fhort  relax- 
ation, and  agreeable  variety ;  footh'd  by  the  power  of  numbers 
and  the  excellency  of  the  compofition,  they  eafily  forgave  the 
writer,  and  return'd  as  it  were  with  double  attention  to  his  pro- 
secution of  the  main  fubject :  to  this  part  of  the  antient  cho- 
rus we  are  indebted  for  fome  of  the  nobleft  flights  of  poetry, 
as  well  as  the  finefl:  fentiments  that  adorn  the  v/riting  of  the 
Greek  tragedians.  The  number  of  perfons  compoflng  the  cho- 
rus was  probably  at  firft  indeterminate,  varying  according  to 
the  circumflances  and  plot  of  the  drama.  iEfchylus,  we  are  told, 
brought  no  lefs  than  fifty  into  his  ||  Eumenides,  but  was  obliged 
to  reduce  them  to  twelve  ;  Sophocles  was  afterwards  permitted  to 
add  three  ;  a  limitation,  which  we  have  reafon  to  imagine  became 
a  rule  to  fucceeding  poets. 

When  the  chorus  confifted  of  fifteen,  the  perfons  compofing 
it  ranged  themfelves  in  three  rows  of  five  each,  or  five  rows  of 
three  ;  and  in  this  order  advanced  or  retreated  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left,  which  is  cail'd  §  flrophe,  and  then  back  from 

the 

II  In  the  Eumenides  of  ^fchylus,  the  chorus  confifted  of  fifty  furies,  whofe 
habits,  gefture,  and  whole  appearance  was  by  the  art  of  the  poet  render'd  f® 
formidable  as  to  frighten  the  whole  audience  ;  an  accident,  which  fo  alarrn'd 
the  pubHc,  that  a  decree  was  immediately  iflued  to  limit  the  number  of  the 
chorus. 

§  It  does  not  appear  that  the  old  tragedians  confined  themfelves  to  any 
ftri6l  rules,  with  regard  to  the  divifion  of  flrophe,  antiftrophe  and  epode,  as 
we  find  the  choral  fongs  confifting  fometimes  of  a  ftrophe  only,  fomttimes  of 
ftrophe  and  antiftro.he,  without  the  epode;  the  oblerving  reader  will  find 
many  other  irregularities  of  this  kind  in  a  perufal  of  the  Greek  tragedies. 
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the  left  to  the  right,  which  we  call  antlftrophc  ;  after  which  they 
ftood  fti.l  in  the  midft  of  the  ftage,  and  fung  the  cpode.  ||  Some 
writers  attribute  the  original  of  thefe  evolutions  to  a  myfterious 
imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  ftars,  and  planets,  but 
the  conjedure  feems  rather  whimfical.  The  dance,  we  may  ima- 
gine, (it  fo  we  may  venture  to  call  it)  was  flow  and  folcmn,  or 
quick  and  lively,  according  to  the  words,  fcntimcnts,  and  occa- 
fion  ;  and,  in  fo  fpacious  a  theatre  a§  that  of  Athens,  might  admit 
of  fuch  grace  and  variety  in  it's  motions  as  would  render  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  the  fpedators  :  the  pctulancy  of  modern  cri- 
ticifm  has  frequently  made  bold  to  ridicule  the  ufc  of  long  and 
dance  in  antient  tragedy,  not  confldering  (as  Brumoy  oblcrvcs) 
that  dancing  is,  in  reality,  only  a  more  graceful  way  of  moving, 
and  mulic  but  a  more  agreeable  manner  of  expreflion  ;  nor,  inJced, 
can  any  good  reafon  be  ailign'd  why  they  ihould  not  be  admitted, 
if  properly  introduced  and  carefully  managed,  into  the  mofl:  fcri- 
ous  compofitions.  To  fay  the  truth,  nothing  is  more  aflonilhing 
than  the  prejudices  we  entertain,  and  the  partiality  we  ihew,  with 
reiiard  to  our  own  modes  and  cuftoms  :  we  condemn  the  choruflls 
of  the  antients,  which  fupplied  with  decency  and  propriety  the  va- 
cant parts  of  the  drama  ;  and  how  do  we  fill  up  our  own  ?  I'o  be 
convinced  of  our  injuftice  and  abfurdity,  let  us  fuppofe  Sophocles, 
or  Euripides,  tranfported  from  the  fhades  of  clyfiunij  and  entering 
one  of  our  noify  theatres,  between  the  ads ;  the  audience  engaged 
in  bowing  or  talking  to  each  other,  and  the  muiic  entertaining 

them 

II   '  Le  Chceur  (fays  Brumoy)  alloit  de  droite  a  gauche,   pour  cxprlmcr  Ic 

*  cours  JQurnalier  da  firmament  d'orient  en  Occident,  ce  tour  fappclloij.  rtrophc  ; 

*  il  declinoit  enfuite  de  gauche  a  droite,  par  cgard  aux  pianettes,  qui  ou:rc  Ic 

*  mouvernent  commun  ont  encore  le  Icur  particulier  d'occidcnt  vers   I'oncnt, 

*  c'etoit  rantiftrophe,  ou  le  retour;  enfin  le  chceur  s'arretoit  au  milieu  du  thc-atre 
«  pour  y  chanter  un  morceau  qu'on  nommoit  epodc,  6c  pour  marc^ucr  par 
«  cette  licuauon  la  flabihtc  de  la  terre.' 
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them  with  a  jig  of  Vivaldi,  or  the  roaft  beef  of  old  England, 
how  would  they  be  furprifed  in  a  few  minutes  to  find  that  all 
this  diforder,  riot,  and  confufion,  was  in  the  midfl:  of  a  moft 
pathetic  and  interefting  tragedy,  and  that  the  warmeft  paffions 
of  the  human  heart  were  broken  in  upon  and  enfeebled  by  this 
ftrange  and  unnatural  interruption  ! 

The  chorus  continued  on  the  ftage  during  the  whole  repre- 
fentation  of  the  piece,  unlefs  when  fome  very  +  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance  required  their  abfence  ;  this  obliged  the  poet  to  a  con- 
tinuity of  adlion,  as  the  chorus  could  not  have  any  excufe  for 
remaining  on  the  fpot,  when  the  affair,  which  call'd  them  toge- 
ther, was  at  an  end  ;  it  preferved  alfo  the  unity  of  time ;  for  i[ 
the  poet,  as  '^  Kedelin  obferves,  had  comprehended  in  his  play 
a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  how  could  the  fpedators  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  people,  who  were  before  them,  could  have 
pafs'd  fo  long  a  time  without  eating,  drinking,  or  fleeping  ?  Thus 
we  find  that  the  chorus  preferved  ail  the  unities  of  adlion,  time, 
and  place ;  that  it  prepared  the  incidents,  and  inculcated  the 
moral  of  the  piece ;  relieved  and  amufed  the  fpedtators,  prefided 
over  and  diredled  the  mufic,  made  a  part  of  the  decoration,  and 
in  fhort  pervaded  and  animated  the  whole ;  it  rendered  the  poem 
more  regular,  more  probable,  more  pathetic,  m.ore  noble  and 
magnificent ;  it  was  indeed  the  great  chain,  which  held  together 

and 

-f  As  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  where  the  chorus  leave  the  ftage  in  Tearch 
of  that  hero,  and  by  that  means  give  him  an  opportunity  of  killing  himfelf  in 
the  very  fpot,  which  they  had  quitted,  and  which  could  not  have  been  done 
■with  any  propriety  whilft  they  were  prefent,  and  able  to  prevent  it :  on  thefe 
occafions,  the  chorus  frequently  divided  itfelf  into  two  parts,  or  femichorufles, 
and  fung  alrernateiy. 

*  See  his  whole  art  of  the  ftage,  page  129,  of  the  Englifti  tranflation. 
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and  ftrcngthen'd  the  fevcral  parts  of  the  drama,  which  witlioiit 
it  could  only  have  exhibited  a  Hrdcfs  and  unintcrcfting  kcnc  of 
irregularity,  darknefs  and  confufion. 

The  antlent  chorus  notwithllanding,  wUh  all  it's  advantages, 
is  not  agreeable  to  every  tafte  ;  it  hath  been  attack\l  with  great 
fcverity,  and  treated  with  the  utmofl:  contempt ;  it  hatli  been 
caird  arrant  pedantry,  an  cxcrcfccncy  of  the  drama,  a  mob  of 
confidents  ;  even  writers  of  approved  genius  and  judgment  have 
faid,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  the  antients  would  ever  have 
trufted  their  fecrets,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  criminal  nature,  to  all 
their  domeflics ;  that  it  is  impoffible  to  imagine  that  hftv,  or 
even  fifteen  people  can  keep  a  fecret,  fifteen  people  oi  the  fume 
mind,  thought,  voice,  and  expreffion. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  critics  ha\'e  fclcvflcd  tiiat 
part  of  the  office  of  the  chorus,  which  is  mofl  liable  to  cenfure  ; 
but  even  if  w^e  allow  the  objection  it's  full  force,  it  v/ill  not  fuf- 
fice  to  condemn  the  chorus  itfelf,  which  in  the  judicious  Sopho- 
cles, who  avoided  the  errors  and  abfurd ities  of  his  cotemporaries, 
is  unexceptionable  :  in  that  noble  author,  nothing  is  entrufled 
to  the  chorus,  which  ought  to  be  conceaFd  ;  nor  any  thing  con- 
ceal'd,  which  ought  to  be  imparted  to  them ;  we  might  therefore 
perhaps,  with  equal  juftice,  banilTi  from  our  own  flagc,  the  ge- 
neral pradlice  of  foliloquies,  becaufe  Shakefpear  hath  frequently 
drawn  them  out  to  an  immoderate  length,  as  utterly  condemn 
the  whole  antient  chorus,  becaufe  Euripides  hath  in  two  or  three 
of  his  plays,   made  an  improper  ufe  of  it. 

'  Who  (hall  decide,  when  dodors  difagree  ?' 

Some  applaud  the  chorus  with  a  kindof  enthuiiaftic  rapture,  whilft 
others  endeavour  to  fink  it  into  univerfal  contempt:  for  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  abfolutely  neceflary  on  the  antient  ftage,  and 
that  it  might  be  rendered  ufeful  and  ornamental,  even  on  our  own. 

I 
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I  am  notwithftanding  far  from  being  of  opinion,  that  it  fhould 
be  admitted  conftantly  and  indifcriminately  into  the  modern  thea- 
tre ;  the  ufe  of  it  mufi:  depend  entirely  on  the  fubjedl :  certain  it 
is,  that  there  are  many  in  our  own  hiftory,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  nations,  where  a  chorus  might  be  introduced  with  the  ut- 
moft  propriety  ;  but  if,  after  all,  fafliion  and  prejudice  will  not 
fuffer  them  to  appear  on  the  ftage,  they  may  at  leaft  gain  ad- 
mifTion  to  the  clofet ;  thither  let  the  reader  of  true  tafte  and 
judgment  carry  Llfrida  and  Cara6lacus,  written  on  the  antient 
model,  and  compare  them  with  Athelftan,  Barbaroffa,  the  J  Or- 
phan of  China,  or  any  of  thofe  tinfel  flimfy  performances  that 
have  lately  affumed  the  name  of  tragedies,  which  have  owed  all 
their  fuccefs  to  the  falfe  tafte  of  the  age,  join'd  to  the  real  merit 
of  the  adors  in  the  reprefentation  of  them. 

J  A  bombaft  and  fpiritlefs  performance,  written  by  one  Murphy,  formerly 
a  wretched  a(5tor  -,  now  a  flill  more  wretched  dramatic  author. 


On 
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On  the   Verfe,  Recitation,  and  Mulic  of 
Antient  Tragedy. 

nn  H  E  art  of  poetry  was  confidcr'd  by  the  antlcnts  as  a  part 
-*-  of  that  general  lyrtem,  which  they  term'd  the  /txtAaxsoa,  or 
melody,  and  was  in  reality  the  art  of  making  verfes  proper  to  be 
fung  :  they  look'd  upon  words,  not  only  as  figns  of  particular 
ideas,  but  as  founds  alfo,  enabled  by  the  alliftance  of  nnii'ic  to 
exprefs  all  the  paflions  of  the  human  mind.  When  in  the  dc- 
fcriptive  parts  of  the  drama  a  dreadful  or  difagreeable  objccl:  was 
to  be  reprefented,  the  words  were  formed  of  luch  harlh  and  jar- 
ring fyllables,  as  by  grating  on  the  ear  might  befl:  imprefs  the 
exadleft  reprefentation  of  it ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  the  grand, 
the  beautiful,  or  the  tender  was  to  be  fet  before  the  eyes  of  the 
fpedlator,  the  language  was  carefully  and  even  painfully  adapted 
to  it.  The  Greeks,  who  were  extremely  folicitous  to  cultivate 
and  improve  their  language  to  the  highell  degree  ot  pcrfedion, 
took  more  than  ordinary  care  in  the  formation  of  their  vcrfe ; 
the  quantity  of  every  fyllable  was  carefully  afccrtain'd,  diflerent 
words,  different  dialeds,  and  different  feet,  were  appropriated  to 
different  fpecies  of  poetry  ;  and  none  infringed  on  tlie  rights  and 
privileges  of  another  :  Tragedy  indeed,  as  the  fovereign,  affumcd 
a  kind^of  peculiar  title  to  them  all  -,  every  fpecies  of  vcrfe  was 
occafiorally  introduced  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  drama.  The 
iambic  was  generally  made  ufc  of  in  the  body  of  the  piece, 
as  approaching,  according  to  the  judgment  ol  Ariftotle,  nearcft 
to  common     difcourfe,    and   therefore    moll:    naturally   adapted 

D  to 
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to  the  dialogue ;  this  rule  however  is  not  conftantly  and  inva- 
riably  obferved,  but  fometimes  departed  from  with  judgment ; 
the  metre  is  frequently  changed,  not  only  in  the  fongs  of  the 
chorus,  but  in  other  places,  and  that  generally  in  the  moft  in- 
terefting  and  impaffion'd  parts  of  the  drama,  where,  it  may  here 
be  obferved,  it  is  moft  probable  that  the  mufic  and  inftruments 
accompanying  the  verfe  were  changed  alfo  ;  a  happy  circumftance 
for  the  poet,  as  it  muft  have  afforded  an  agreeable  relief  to  the 
audience,  who  would  naturally  be  fatigued  by  the  repetition  of 
the  fame  founds,  be  they  ever  fo  harmonious.  |[  If  our  own 
times,  manners,  and  tafte,  would  admit  of  fuch  variations,  what 
additional  beauties  would  they  refledl  on  the  Britifh  theatre ! 
but  fuch  a  change  of  metre  in  ferious  dramatic  perform^ances  is 
render'd  abfolutely  impolTible,  as  w^ll  from  many  other  obftacles, 
as  from  the  t  poverty  of  our  language,  when  put  in  com^parifon 
with  thofe  of  antiquity  ;  particularly  that  of  Greece,  whole  fupe- 
riority  over  us  in  this  refped  is   fo  remarkably  vifible.     On   the 

antient 

II  Since  the  expulfion  cf  tragedies  in  rhime,  of  all  things  doubtlefs  the  mod 
abfurd,  fome  of  our  beft  poets  have  introduced  what  is  cali'd  a  tag,  coniirting 
of  three  or  four  couplets,  at  the  end  of  every  a(ft,  to  relieve  the  ear  from  the 
monotony  of  blank  verfe  -,  but  even  this  is  now  exploded,  and  we  are  confined 
to  the  repetition  of  the  fame  continued  metre,  from  beginning  to  end. 

%  *  It  muft  be  confefs'd  (fays  a  very  judicious  writer)  that  all  the  modern 

*  languages  fall  infinitely  Ihort  of  the  ancients  in  this   point  5  both  the  Greek 

*  and  Latin  tongues  affign'd   for  the  pronunciation  of  each  fyllable  an  exadt 

*  meafure  of  time,  in  fome  longer,  in  fome  fhorter,  and  fo  vari  jufly  intermix'd 

*  thofe  two  difl-erent  meafures  in  the  fame  word,   as  furnilli'd  means  for  that 

*  variety  of  verf  fixation,  to  which  we  are  altogether  flrangers.*  See  a  book 
entituled,  Obfervations  on  Poetry,  printed  for  D.jr:fley  in  173S,  p.  108,  in 
the  chapter  on  verification  3  where  the  reader  will  meet  with  many  fenfible 
remarks  on  this  fubjedt. 
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antient  ftagc,  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  every  fyllable  was  as  it 
were  fix'd  and  determined,  either  by  nature  or  by  ufe  ;  hence 
the  fong  had  a  neceflary  and  agreeable  conformity  with  commoa 
difcourfe,  which  rendered  it  more  intelHgiblc  :  our  *  muficians, 
in  the  compofition  of  their  fongs,  make  ihort  fyllables  long,  and 
long  ihort,  as  it  fuits  the  air,  or  recitative  ;  and  w hi  1ft  the  nui- 
lic  pleafes  the  ear,  the  words  frequently  offend  it  :  if  the  poet 
and  mufician  were  always  united  in  one  perfon,  which  very  fcl- 
dom  happens,  this  inconvenience  might,  with  all  the  difadvanta- 
ges  of  our  language,  be  in  a  great  meafure  leffen'd,  if  not  entirely 
removTd. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  and  nearly  demonftrable,  thflt  the 
theatrical  declamation  of  the  antients  was  compofed  and  wrote 
in  notes,  and  that  the  whole  play,  from  beginning  to  end,  (ex- 
cept the  commoi  and  chorufies)  were  in  a  kind  of  §  recitative 
like  our  modern  operas ;  that  it  was  ||  accompanied  with   mulic 

D    2  throughout 

*    *   Our  different  cadences,   (diys  the  elegant  autlior  of  Elfrida)  our   divi- 

*  fions,   variations,   rtpcticions,   without  which   mcjdern   mulic  cannot   liihiiit, 

*  are  entirely  improper  for  the  expreiiion  of  poetry,  and  were  fcarcc  kuvjwn  tj 

*  the  antients.' 

§  It  is  the  opinion  of  P.  Mencftrier,  and  fevcral  other  learned  men,  that  the 
cultom  of  chanting  in  churches  was  originally  taken  from  the  antient  ilage : 
as  the  theatres  were  open  at  the  commencement  of  the  chiiftian  iTa.  it  i<  not 
improbable,  but  that  the  common  people  might  recite  our  Saviour's  pallioa 
after  the  manner  of  the  tragedians  j  certain  however  it  is,  that  in  our  own 
nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the  firft  tragedies  exhibited  were  on  religi- 
ous fubjeds,  and  in  fome  places  continue  io  even  to  tins  day. 

II  The  agAsTTcja,  or  melody,  is  mentiori'd  by  Ariilotle,  as  one  of  the  fix 
effcntial  parts  ot  tragedy,  and  confcquently  mult  have  been  confidcr'd  by  Jiirn 
not  as  coi.fintd  to  the  chorus,   but  diffuUng  itfclf  through  the  whole  dram.i. 

in 
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througliout,  and  that  the  reciter  had  little  elle  to  do,  than  care- 
fully to  obferve  the  direclions  of  the  poet ;  the  quantity  of  every 
word  was  afcertain'd,  the  time,  duration,  and  rhythmus  of  every 
fy liable  fix'd  by  the  mufician,  fo  that  he  could  not  eafily  miftake 
or  offend  ;  the  ador  was  not,  as  on  our  ftage,  left  at  liberty  to 
murther  fine  fentiment  and  language,  by  wrong  accents  and  falfe 
pronunciation  ;  by  hurrying  over  fome  parts  with  precipitancy, 
and  drawling  out  others  into  a  tedious  monotony  ;  a  good  voice 
and  a  tolerable  ear  were  all  that  the  poet  required  of  him. 

MUSIC  is  rank'd  by  Ariftotle  amongft  the  effential  parts 
of  tragedy  ;  nor  is  there  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt  but  that  it  was 
confider'd  by  the  antients  both  as  ufeful  and  ornamental  :  it  was 
moft  probably  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  piece,  accom- 
panying the  recitation  in  the  dialogue,  directing  the  voice, 
and  even  perhaps  the  §  a6Hon  and  gefture  of  the  performers ; 
varying  it's  movements  according  to  the  different  paffions  to  be 
excited  in  the  breafts  of  the  audience  ;  it's  different  meafures  were 
always  carefully  f  adapted  to  the  metre,  and   took  their   names 

from 

In  the  19th  chapter  cf  his  problems,  he  afks  why  the  tragic  chorufles  never 
fing  in  the  hypodorian,  or  hypophrygian  mood,  which  are  both  employ'd  in 
the  fcenes  j  from  which  pafiage,  as  well  as  many  others  that  might  be  quoted, 
it  is  evident  that  they  fung  both  in  the  fcenes,  or  dialogue  part,  and  in  the 
chorus  alfo. 

§  In  the  third  volume  of  L'Abbe  du  Eos's  critical  refiedions  on  poetry, 
painting,  and  mnfiCi  the  whole  eleventh  chapter  is  employ'd  in  proving,  or 
rather  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  amongfl:  the  Romans  the  theatrical  de- 
clamation was  divided  between  two  adtors,  one  of  whom  pronounced,  whilft 
the  other  executed  the  gefticuiation — I  refer  my  readers  to  the  book  itfelf, 
where  they  will  find  many  ingenious  remarks  on  the  theatrical  reprefentations 
of  the  antients, 

-f  St.  Auflin  has  written  a  treatifc,  exprefly  to  reconcile  the  various  mea° 
fures  of  antient  verfe  with  the  principles  of  mufic. 
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from  the  different  feet  made  iifc  of  in  the  vci  fc,  as  the  d:u^yV>, 
the  ionic,  poeonic,  and  the  reft  ;  the  principal  exertion  oF  it's 
powers  mufi:,  we  may  imagine,  have  been  referved  for  the  longs 
or  intermedes  of  the  chorus,  where  both  the  poetry  and  nniVic 
admitted  of  much  greater  freedom  and  variety  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  drama  :  thus  we  fee,  in  the  Anticnt  fheatre,  mufic 
always  accompanied  her  fifter  feience,  afhiled,  animated,  and 
fupported  her,  was  in  fhoit,  in  all  refpedts,  her  friend  and 
fellow-labourer, 

Qiialem  decet  effe  fororcm. 
The  office  ofadramatic  poet,  in  the  time  ofantient  tragedy,  required, 
we  may  obferve,  a  wider  circle  of  knowledge,  and  far  more  extcnfivc 
abilities,  than  the  prefent  age  demands,  or  expects  from  him  : 
for,  befides  all  the  other  requilites,  it  was  neceifary  that  lie  (houKl 
be  mailer  of  every  kind  of  veife,  completely  fkillM  in  mufic,  and 
able  to  dired  all  the  evolutions,  movements,  or  (if  fo  we  chu fc 
to  call  them)  the  dances  of  the  chorus ;  Euripides,  we  are  told, 
inflrucled  his  fingers  in  the  grave  and  folemn  airs,  \\hieh  accom- 
panied all  his  pieces ;  and  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  people 
of  Sufae,  and  the  Perfians,  by  the  command  of  Alexander,  fung 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  his  fuccellors  in  the  drama,  ac- 
cording to  the  meafures,  which  thofe  writers  had  themklvcb  vie- 
fcribed  at  the  firft  reprefentation  of  them. 

Tragedy  was  in  it's  infancy,  what  Ariftotle  calls  it,  X  made 
up  of  mufic  and  dancing ;  and  the  old  tragedians,  'Hicfpis,  Pra- 
tinas,  Cratinus,  and  Phrynicus,  according  to  Athena-us,  bore  tlic 
name  of*  dancers,  becanfe  they  ufed  fo  much  dancing  in  their 
choruffes  I  Tetrameters  were  therefore  for  a  long  ihr.c  made  ulc  of 

in 
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in  the  verfe,  as  that  foot  was  moft  proper  for  motion,  though  it 
was  afterwards  changed  to  the  iambic  ;  when  the  dance  or  ||  move- 
ment was  confined  to  the  fongs  or  intermedes  of  the  chorus, 
which  in  the  more  perfedl  ftate  of  tragedy  became,  as  I  before 
obferved,  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  whole  drama.  What  inftru- 
mcnts  the  antients  made  ufe  of  in  their  theatrical  mufic,  and  in 
what  it's  principal  merit  confifted,  it  is  perhaps  at  this  diftance 
of  time  not  eafy  to  determine ;  if  any  of  my  readers  are  defirous 
of  prying  into  a  fubjecl  fo  dark  and  intricate,  I  muft  refer  them 
to  Plutarch's  dialogue  on  this  fubjed,  together  with  Monf  Bu- 
rette's obfervations  on  it  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  hift.  de  TAcad. 
to  which  may  be  added  P.  Mencftrier's  diflertation  on  antient  and 
modern  mufic,  where  they  will  meet  with  as  much  information 
as  I  believe  can  be  given  them  on  this  head. 

The  ufe  of  mufic  in  tragedy  hath  been  matter  of  much  doubt 
and  contention  with  modern  critics ;  M.  Dacier  thinks  it  by  no 
means  effential,  and  greatly  condemns  Ariftotle  for  his  approba- 
tion of  it  \  it  is  notwithftanding  indifputable,  that  on  the  anti- 
tient  ftage,  mufic  was  a  moft  beautiful  adjund  to  poetry,  and 
contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  high  finifliing  and  perfedlion 
of  the  Greek  drama :  we  cannot  perhaps  fo  eafily  refolve,  how 
far  it  may  be  reconcileable  to  modern  manners,  though  from  fome 
late  experiments  on  §  one  of  our  theatres,  we  have  reafon  to  think 
that,  when  introduced  with  propriety,  it  might  be  attended  with 
it's  defired  eifect. 

On 

II  This  movement  was  probably  (as  an  excellent  critic  obferve^)  becomino-, 
gracclui  and  majefHc,  as  appears  from  the  name  uiu.^Jly  given  it,  g«.^.gA^za,, 
»  this  word  (lays  he)    cannot  well   be  tranfl.ited  into  our   language,   but  ex- 

*  prclTcs  all  that  grace  and  concinniiy  of  motion  which  the  dignity  of  the  cho- 

*  ral  long  required.'  See  no  es  on  the  art  of  poetry,  v.  i,   p.   i  r  i. 

§  In  the  reprefentatlon  of  Meio.;e,  the  iolemnity  of  the  lacnfice  fcene  is 
grLdily  hcighien'd  by  the  mufic  ani  (^jng,  the  judicious  manager  of  Drury- 
Jane  thcatie  has  introdaced  it  into  Icveras  oiher  tragedies  with  fuccefs. 
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On  the  Conftrudion  of  the  Greek  Theatre. 

HE  GREEK  THEATRE  is  amongft  tliofc  fupcrb 
monuments  of  antient  taftc,  genius  and  magnihccncc,  vv!iich 
would  probably  have  furvivcd  the  depredations,  even  of  time  itfelf, 
iF  ignorance  and  barbarifm  had  not  confpired  to  ruin  and  dcllnv 
it:  of  all  thofe  noble  and  coftly  ftru61ures  which  Athens,  and 
Sparta  dedicated  to  the  mufes,  we  have  now  fcarce  any  thing  but 
a  few  inconfiderable  remains,  fufficiently  llriking  to  raifc  our  cu- 
riolity,  but  at  the  fame  time  too  mutilated  and  impertcd:  to  fa- 
tisfy  it.  Thofe  writers  of  antiquity,  who  have  occafionally  mcn- 
tion'd  the  conflrudion  of  the  theatre,  as  they  treated  a  fubjed: 
univerfally  known  by  their  cotemp.oraries,  did  not  think  thcmlelvcs 
obliged  to  handle  it  with  that  degree  oi-  accuracy  and  precifion, 
which  were  fo  neceflary  for  the  information  ot  poftcrity  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  they  frequently  gave  nanus  to  one  part  of  the 
building  that  more  properly  belonged  to  another,  and  by  a  con- 
fufion  of  terms,  which  could  not  miflead  the  readers  of  their  own 
times,  involved  their  fucceffors  in  a  labyrinth  of  error  and  obfcu- 
rity  ;  add  to  this,  that  the  fame  fate  hath  attended  the  defcriptinn 
of  the  building,  which  had  before  happcnM  to  the  fevcral  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  drama;  modem  critics  too  often  conlound  to- 
gether the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre  (though  they  difler  moil 
efientially  in  many  parts)  we  find  terms  frequently  appropriated 
to  one,  which  belong  only  to  the  otlicr  ;  and  the  whole  io  im- 
perfedly  delineated,  by  almoft  every  one  of  them,  as  to  render  it 
throughout  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Some  lights  how- 
ever have  from  time  to  time  been  thrown  on  tins  daik  a:id  intri- 
cate fubjedl,  whofe  fcatter'd  rays,  wlien  united  and  drawn  to  a 
point,  will  exhibit  to  us  the  following  tolerably  accurate,  though 
ftill  imperfed  reprefencation  0  f  it, 

Ths 
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TheANTIENT  greek  T  H  E  a  T  R  E,  in  it's  higheft 
flate  of  perfe6lion,  was  a  moft  fpacious,  noble,  and  magnificent 
firudture,  built  with  the  moft  §  folid  and  durable  materials,  and 
capable,  we  are  told,  of  holding  thirty  thoufand  fpedators :  to 
give  my  readers  a  proper  idea  of  it's  form,  I  fhall  divide  it  into 
three  principal  departments ;  one  for  the  adors,  which  they  call'd 
the  fccne  ;  another  for  the  fpe6lators,  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  the  theatre  ;  and  a  third  call'd  the  orcheftra,  allotted 
to  the  mufic,  mimes,  and  dancers.  To  determine  the  fituation 
of  thefe  three  parts,  and  confequently  the  difpoiition  of  the  whole, 
it  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  plan  (here  annex'd)  confifts  on 
one  lide  of  two  femi-circles,  drawn  from  the  fame  centre,  but  of 
different  diameters  ;  and  on  the  other,  of  a  fquare  of  the  fame 
length,  but  lefs  by  one  half ;  the  fpace  between  the  two  femi- 
circles,  was  allotted  for  the  fpedlators ;  the  fquare  at  the  end,  to 
the  adors ;  and  the  intervening  area  in  the  middle,  to  the 
orcheftra.  Thus  we  fee,  the  theatre  was  circular  on  one  fide, 
and  fquare  on  the  other ;  round  the  whole  were  ranges  of  por- 
ticos, (fee  letters  A  and  B)  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  ftories,  the  moft  magnificent  theatres  always  having  three, 
one  raifed  above  another  ;  to  thefe  porticos,  which  might  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  form  the  body  of  the   edifice,   the  women  were 

fidmitted^ 

§  The  theatre  at  Athens  was  originally  built  with  wood,  but  being  one 
d.iy  remarkiib.iy  cruwded  on  the  exhibition  of  a  tragedy,  written  by  Pratinas, 
the  benches  fell  in,  many  of  the  fpedators  were  kiJi'd,  and  the  whole  fabric 
buried  in  ruiris :  this  melancholy  accident  induced  the  Athenians,  naturally 
fond  of  rpc(ftacles,  to  fet  about  the  coniirudlion  ofthofe  fuperb  edifices,  which 
they  afterwards  made  ufe  of,  built  with  the  mofl  coflly  iriarble,  ar.d  adorn'd 
^^•ith    every    thing    that    could    render   them    folid,    noble,    fplendid,    and 
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admitted,  being  the  only  places  cover'd  from  rain  and  heat  ;  the 
reft  were  intircly  ||  open  above,  and  all  the  reprcfcntations  in  the 
•f  day-time. 

The  feats  for  the  fpedators  (letter  IJ  extended  from  the  up- 
per  p<utico,  down  quite  to  the  orcheftra  (IcttLT  11)  differing  in 
their  width  and  number  with  the  iizc  of  the  theatre,  and  were 
always  fo  form'd,  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
would  touch  the  extremities  of  every  one  of  them  ;  between  each 
ftory  was  a  wide  paffige  leading  to  the  feats,  every  one  of  which, 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  audience,  was  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  feat  pl-ced  over  it,  that  the  feet  of  the  perfons 
above  could  not  touch  thofe  who  were  below. 

The  magiftrates  were  feparated  fiom  the  populace  by  a  placer 
appropriated  to  them  call'd  EyAsuTiy.ss  -.  the  E(f);ciy.o,-,  or  feat  of  the 
youths,  was  allion'd  to  the  young  men  of  quality  and  diftinclion; 
there  were  alfo  fome  -jrooeS^icci^  or  firll  feats,  allotted  to  perfons  of 
extraordinary  merit,  where  all  thofe  were  placed,  wlio  had  dif- 
tinguifli'd  thenifelves  by  any  fignal  fervices  to  the  common-wealth; 
fuch  in  procefs  cf  time  became  hereditary,  and  were  appointed 
lor  particular  families  ;  all  thcfe  were  very  near  to,  or  fomctimcs 
in  the  orcheffra,  and  as  clofe  as  the  ilruclure  of  the  theatre  would 
admit,  to  the  fcene,  or  place  ot  repreilntation. 

E  As 

II  The  amphitheatres  in  Spain  were  formerly  built  foincthing  in  this  ni in- 
ner, having  no  roof,  fo  that  tne  fpectators  were  ct'.en  cxpolcd  to  rain,  heat, 
and  all  the  irclen  ency  lT  the  fcafons. 

•f  In  many  cities  of  the  two  Lorr;h?.rdIes  (as  Ricccbcr.i  informs  us)  the 
fpnng  ot  rhe  )car  is  allotted  for  coniedie%  which  are  rcp.efentcd  in  the  diy- 
time  without  any  lights  the  play-lioufes  beinu;  built  in  f^ch  a  manner  a>  to 
be  lufiicitniiy  tiuigiiten'd  by  the  fun:  and,  i:i  tl.e  year  1609,  a  rc^ulaiion 
\>as  made  in  France,  by  the  civil  magif^rate,  by  whiwh  the  p'.aycrs  wj:c  or- 
dcr'd  to  cptn  their  doors  a:  one  o*«-Lck,  to  l:ci!;in  the  entertairmcnt  at  IwOj 
2.i\d  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  h..lf  an  hour  after  four. 
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The  orchefira,  being  between  the  two  parts  of  the  building, 
one  of  which  was  circular,  and  the  other  fquare,  partook  of 
the  fhape  of  both,  varying  in  it's  fize  according  to  that  of  the 
theatre,  though  it's  width  was  always  double  it*s  length,  and  that 
width  always  the  femi-diameter  of  the  whole  edihce ;  to  this  they 
entcr'd  hy  paffages  under  the  leats  of  the  fpedlators,  tlie  whole 
being  intirely  on  a  J  level  with  the  ground ;  this  led  alfo  to  the 
ftair-cafes,  (letter  K)  by  §  which  they  afcended  to  the  different 
ftories  of  the  theatre,  fome  leading  to  the  feats,  others  to  the  por- 
ticos, of  courfe  turn'd  different  ways,  but  all  equally  wide,  dif- 
cngaged  from  each  other,  and  fo  commodious  as  to  give  fufEci- 
ent  room  for  the  fpedators  to  go  in  and  out  without  the  leaft 
crowding  or  inconvenience. 

Between  the  orcheftra  and  the  ftage  was  the  v7rocyy.mov,  hypo- 
fcenium  (letter  E)  fo  call'd,  becaufe  it  was  clofe  to  the  fcene  or 
place  of  reprefen ration  :  here,  it  is  moil  probable,  were  placed  the 
inftruments  that  accompanied  the  a6bors  throughout  the  drama. 

^  Beyond  this  was  the  large  and  vacant  fpace  call'd  Tr^Qo-ycmoy^ 
profcenium,  or  :^oyei^v  (letter  D)  reprefenting  the  fcene  of  adion, 
which  was  always  fome  public  place,  as  a  road,  a  grove,  a  court- 
yard,. 

J  In  the  Roman  theatre,  the  fenators  and  chief  magiftrates  frequently  fat 
in  the  orchefira,  where  finding  the  inconveniency  of  the  level,  it  was  reme- 
died by  raifing  the  feats  a  little  above  each  ether. 

§  Monf.  Boindin  reckons  up  very  accurately  the  number  of  the  ftair-cafes' 
and  of  tile  feats,  together  with  many  otlier  minute  particulars;  what  I  have 
€X-tra<fled  from  him  may  fufiice  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  whole 
flru'flure  j  if  the  curious  in  architediire  are  dtfuous  of  farther  information,  I 
mufl:  refer  them  to  the  difcourfe  irfelf,  which  they  will  find  in  the  firfl  vol  time 
of  the  hid.  de  le  acad.  quarto  edition,  p.  136. 

*  Between  this  part  and  the  prcfcenium,  Mr.  Boindin  places  the  Greek 
Q-j^iMi  or  thymelc   (letter  F)  fo  cah'd  becaufe  in  (hape  it  refembled  an  altar: 

here. 
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jard,  adjoining  to  fome  temple  or  palace;  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  area  or  ftage  varied  according  to  the  fize  of  the  theatre, 
but  always  of  the  fame  heighth,  and  in  the  Greek  theatre  never 
more  or  lefs  than  ten  foot. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  whole  building,  was  the  -rxoxo-KJivur,  or 
poft-fcenium  (letter  G)  that  place  behind  the  fcenes,  whe:e  the 
adlors  drefs'd  themfelves,  and  prepared  the  habits,  fceues,  machines, 
and  every  thing  neceflary  to  the  reprefentation. 

At  the  back  of  the  ftage  letter  Lj  were  the  triangular  ma- 
chines for  the  fcenery,  cali'd  by  the  Greeks  ||  -reoixKTci,  which 
as  they  turn'd  on  their  own  axis,  might  be  fhifted  on  any  occa- 
fion,  and  exhibited  three  different  views  or  Changes  of  fcene  ;  thcfc 
were  not  made  ufe  of  in  tragedy,  which  required  but  one  fccnc 
throughout,  but  moft  probably  at  the  end  of  it,  to  prepare  the 
exhibition  of  the  comedy  or  mime,  wh.ch  in  the  anticnt  theatre 
frequently  fucceeded  each  other,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  on 
the  fame  day. 

E   2  Amongst 

here,  he  imagines,  th€  chorus  was  placed,  and  perform'd  their  fongs  and  dan- 
ces :  but  this  place,  with  all  due  deference  to  that  ingenious  critic,  cou!d  by 
no  means  be  allotted  to  the  chorus,  being  much  too  diftant  from  the  ftagc, 
where,  we  know  from  the  tragedies  themfclves,  the  churua  muft  always  be, 
as,  befides  the  fjngs  or  intermedes,  it  bears  a  pa-t  in  the  dialogue  throughout 
the  piece,  and  confequently  mull  ftand  dole  to  the  other  adtors. 

II  Utrimque  aliae  Intcrdum  porta?  quarum  in  p.-ftibus  affiva?  machinx  Ti^ixxm 
dids,  qux  pro  re  ac  tempore  circumagebantur.  buid.  To  thelc  Virgil  is  lup- 
poled  to  al'ude  in  the  third  book,  of  the  Ger-rgics. 

Vel  fcena  ut  verf.s  difcedat  frontibub 

Wl/ich  is  thus  explaiii'd  by  Servius.  '  Scena,  (lays  he)  q-.x  fiebat  aut  verfi- 
hs  aut  diK^lilisi  verfilis  tunc  crat  cum  fubito  to  a  machinis  cunvcrtchatur,  Sz 
aliam  pdurs  taciem  oftendebat;  dudilis  tunc  cum  tradis  labu'ario  iiac  at.jiic 
iliiicfpecies  pidura  nudabatur  inferior.'  What  Virgil  mentioiis,  was  probably 
an  improvement  on  the  -jtoixZTQh  as  pradi.cd  in  the  Roniun  theatre. 
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Amoncst  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  theatre,  with  re^ 
gard  to  it's  conftruclion,  there  is  not  perhaps  any  thing  fo  remark- 
able, and  which  we  can  fo  difficultly  form  any  idea  of,  as  the 
echcea,  or  brazen  veffels,  which,  according  to  -f  Vitruvius,  were 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Greel^,  to  render  the  articulation  diftincl,  and 
give  a  more  exteniive  power  to  the  voice,  an  expedient  doubtlefs 
extremely  ncceffary  in  fo  large  a  theatre  ;  for  this  purpofe  we  are 
told,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  feveral  round  concave  plates  of  brafs, 
placed  under  the  feats  of  the  fpedlators,  fo  difpofed  and  contrived 
by  the  moiT:  exadl  geometrical  and  harmonic  proportions  as  to  re- 
verberate the  voice,  and  carry  the  words  of  the  3.8:01  to  the  fartheft 
part  of  the  building  ;  the  manner  in  which  this  was  perform'd  is, 
I  mufl:  confefs,  to  me  utterly  incomprehenlible  ;  certain  it  is,  that 
no  idea  can  be  form'd  of  it  without  the  mofh  profound  knowledge 
of  antient  miufic,  and  antient  architedure :  I  lliall  not  therefore 
trouble  my  readers  with  an  explication  of  what  few  I  believe 
would  be  able  to  comprehend  ;  but  if  any  of  them  are  defirous 
of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  thefe  Brazen  Echos,  f 
mufl:  refer  them  to  the  fixth  book  of  the  learned  Vitruvius,  and 
Monf.  Burette's  treatife  on  antient  mufic, 

'f  Vafa  cerea,  (fays  Vitruvius)  qutE  in  cellis  Tub  gradibus  mathematica  ra- 
tione  collocantur,  ad  fymphonias  mudcas,  live  co;icc:ntLis,  ita  componuntur 
uti  vox  fcenici  fonitus  conveniens  in  difpofitionibus  tadu  cum  cffenderit,  auda 
cum  increniento  claricr  ac  fuavior  ad  fpeflatorum  perveniat  aarcs. 

To  thefe  echosa  it  is  fuppoftd,  Caffiodorus  alludes,  where  he  fays,  '  tra- 
*  gs^dia,  concavis  repercuflionibus  roborataj  talem  fonum  vldetur  efficere,  ut 
<  pcsne  ab  homine  non  credatur.'  CafT.  ep.  ^i^  lib.  i. 


On 
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On  the  Scenes,  Machines  and  Decorations. 

^  I  '  H  O  U  G  H  we  have  no  genuine  or  regular  account  now  ex- 
-■-  tant  of  the  machines  and  decorations  of  tlie  Greek,  theatre, 
we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  tragedies  thcm- 
felves  fiill  remaining,  that  fuch  things  were  made  uih  of  In  the 
reprefentation ;  as  we  find  in  almofi:  every  one  o{  them  gods 
afcending  and  defcending,  ghofts  and  furies  frequently  appearing 
on  the  ftagc,  with  divinities  celePdal  and  terreftrial  ;  for  all  thefe, 
we  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  antients  had  machines  of  vari- 
ous l;inds,  according  to  the  various  exigencies  and  circumftances 
that  required  them  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  fcatter'd  remains 
of  HeP.xhius,  Pollux,  and  other  writers,  were  no  ftrangers  to  '^ 
trap-doors,  flying  chariots,  magnificent  arches,  flights,  ropes, 
pullies,  and  in  fhort  all  the  mechanical  apparatus  oi  the  ftage. 
As  to  the  fcenery,  we  know  that  the  ftricl  regard  paid  by  the 
Greek  trap-edians  to  the  unity  of  place  confined  the  whole  repre- 
fentation of  their  pieces  to  one  particular  fpot ;  this  however  wc 
find  was  fumptuoufly  adorn'd  with  all  the  embellifliments,  which 
art  or  nature  could  furnifh  ;  magnificent  t  columns,  porticos, 
fiatues,  paintings,  baflb-relievcs,  every  thing,  wlilch  the  elegant 
tafte  and  genius  of  Greece  could  produce,  was  added  to  enrich  the 

fcene  -, 

f  See -sc  tragiccE  (fays  Vitruvius)  deformantur  columnis,  faAigiis,  6:  fignls, 
reliquifque  regalibus  rebus. 

*  Ai'cfretcfj.xTx,  fant  rutlentes  fcenici  quibus  per  trsdlorla  orgar.a  latcntcs 
ptT'Ovx  Caitollebaiitur  in  fcenam.  Ew^/jux,  rudentes  qui  ex  a'to  fifpenfi  fun: 
ut  fuftineant  eos  qui  aere  ferri  videntur.  Pollux. 
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fcene ;  even  fo  early  as  in  the  time  of  ^^fchylus,  we  are  J  told 
that  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  were  made  according  to  the 
cxadlefl:  rules  of  perfpedive.  The  whole  theatre  ('porticos  ex- 
cepted} being,  as  I  before  obferved,  uncovered,  and  confequently 
expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; 
a  kind  of  thin  curtain,  faften'd  probably  to  a  large  pillar  or  pole 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  was  extended  over  the  whole  ;  as 
the  heat  notwithftanding  (which  is  always  the  cafe  in  our  mo- 
dern tents)  frequently  penetrated  through  them,  and  the  breaths 
of  fo  numerous  an  affembly  muft  have  been  oifenfive,  they  had 
recourfe  to  artificial  fhowers  of  rain,  which  they  convey  "d  from 
the  top  of  the  porticos  through  the  ftatues  that  were  difperfed 
over  the  different  parts  of  the  building ;  *  Mr.  Boindin  adds^ 
that  the  water  on  thefe  occafions  was  always  fcented,  fo  that  the 
fpedators  were  not  only  refrefh'd  by  this  gentle  dew  falling  upon 
them,  but  at  the  fame  time  regaled  v/ith  the  mod  exquifite 
perfume. 

:j:  Turn  Athenis,  Agatarchus,  ^fchylo  docente,  tragediam  primus  fcenan; 
fecit,  &  de  eo  commentarium  reliquit,  ex  quo  moniti  Democritus  6c  Anaxa- 
goras  de  eadcm  re  fcriplerunt,  quemadmodum  oporteat  ad  aciem  oculorum, 
radiorumque  extenfionem,  centro  conftituto  ad  lineas  ratione  natural!  refpou- 
dere  ^  uti  de  re  inceria  certas  imagines  sedificiorum  in  fcenarum  pifturis  redde- 
rent  fpeciem,  &  qu32  in  diredlis  planifque  frondbus  fint  figurata,  alia  abfiden- 
tia,  alia  prominentia  effe  videantur.  Vitruyius,  lib.  viii. 

*  As  I  do  not  remember  that  we  have  any  authority  from  antient  Greek 
writers  for  tfiis  anecdote,  I  Ihould  rather  be  u.c'ined  to  corfider  the  perfumed 
water  as  a  refinement  of  modern  luxury,  and  afcnbe  it  to  the  improvements 
of  the  Roman  theatre. 


On 
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On    the    M  A  S  Q.  U  E  S. 

T  T  appears  from  the  united  teftimonles  of  fcvcral  antlcnt  wri- 
-■-  ters,  that  the  adiors  of  Greece  never  appeared  on  the  llage  in 
tragedy,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  the  drama  without  mafques  :  it 
is  moft  probable,  that  before  the  time  of  ^Efchylus,  to  whom  || 
Horace  afcribes  this  invention,  they  difguifed  their  features  either, 
as  in  the  days  of  Thefpis,  by  daubing  them  witli  the  lees  of  wine, 
or  by  painting,  falfe  hair,  and  other  artifices  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe,  which  are  pradliced  in  the  modern  theatre  :  Mafques 
however  were  foon  introduced,  and  look'd  on,  we  may  imagine, 
in  thofe  days  as  a  moft  ingenious  device  ;  that,  which  they  made 
ufe  of  in  tragedy,  w^as,  according  to  the  beft  information  we  can 
gather  concerning  it,  a  kind  of  cafque  or  helmet,  which  covered 
the  whole  head,  reprefenting  not  only  the  face,  but  the  beard,  hair, 
ears,  and  even,  in  the  women's  mafques,  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
coif,  or  cap,  being  made  of  §  different  materials,  according  to  the 

fevcral 

II  Suidas  and  Athenasus  attribute  the  Invention  of  mafques  to  the  poet  Choc- 
rilur.  Horace  gives  the  honour  to  -^fchylus;  but  Arillotle,  who  we  may 
fuppofe  was  as  well  acquainted  with  this  matter  as  any  of  them,  fairly  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  entirely  ignorant  of  it.     '  Tis   S'e   iro'M'jiTToi,   (fays  he)  are/AJXf, 

§  The  firfl:  mafques  were  made  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  to  which  the  Greeks 
on  this  account  gave  the  name  of  -jr^oo-coTioj,  *  quidam  (fays  Pliny)  Arcioii 
*  perfonaiam  vocant,  cujus  folio  nullum  eli  latius.'  Virgii  mcntiohs  them  as 
compcfed  of  the  biirks  or  trees, 

Oraque  corticibus  lumunt  horrenda  cavatis. 
And  Pollux  tells  us,  that  they  were  made  of  leather,  lined  with  cloth  or  (lufF, 
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feveral  improvements,  which  it  received  from  time  to  time  ;  the 
mofi:  perfect  and  durable  were  of  wood,  executed  with  the  greateft 
care,  by  fculptors  of  the  firft  rank  and  eminence,  who  received 
their  dircdions  from  the  poet.  It  feems  to  have  been  an  efta- 
bUih'd  opinion  amongft  the  antients,  that  their  heroes  and  demi- 
gods, who  were  generally  the  fubjed:  of  their  tragedies,  were  of 
an  extraordinary  lize,  far  furpafTmg  that  of  common  mortals ;  we 
mufi:  not  be  furp.ifed  therefore  to  find  their  tragic  poets,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  popular  prejudice,  railing  them  upon  J  the 
cothurnus,  fwelling  them  to  an  immenfe  jnagnitude,  and  by  the 
affiftance  of  a  §  large  and  frightful  mafque,  endeavourii.ig  to  fill 
the  minds  of  the  fpedators  with  a  religious  awe,  and  veneration 
of  them  :  the  tragic  mafques  were  generally  copied  from  the  bufls 
or  ftatues  of  the  principal  perfonages,  and  conlequently  convey'd 
the  mofl  exa6l  idea  and  refemblance  of  them,  which  muft  have 
given  an  air  of  probability  to  the  whole  :  thofe,  which  leprefented 

*  ghofts  and  furies,  were  made  flill  more  terrible  and   frightful  ; 

but 

J  The  cothurnus,  cr  bufkin,  was  a  kind  of  large  and  high  flioe,  the  foie 
of  which,  being  made  of  very  thick  wood,  railed  the  adtors  to  an  extraordina'-y 
fizej  Juven.d  tells  us,  that  it  ma.le  them  appear  extreamly  tali,  and  compares 
an  adtrefs  without  her  cothurnus  to  a  pygmy, 

• . breviurque  videtur 

Virgine  pygma:a  null  is  adjuta  cothurnls. 
The  cothurnus  was  probably  of  the  fame  form  as  the  high   flioe,  or    piece   of 
cork,  -bjuiid  about  with  tin  or  fiiver,   worn   by  the    SpaniHi  women,  call'd  a 
chioppine,  and  which,  it  lliould  feem  by  a  paiTage  in  Shcikefpear,   was  ufed  on 
our  own  llage.     '   Y.ur  ladyiliip   is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I  faw  you  lall: 

*  by  the  altitude  of  a  chiopplne.  Hanilet,  ad  2,  fccne  7. 

§  The  tragic  m/ifc^ues  had  large  and  expanded  mouths,  as  if  (/ays  the  hu- 
piO.  cu£  Luciin)  they  were  about  to  devour  the  fpectators,  cyj  xaraxzo^gros 
ras  ^e-y^Tcci. 

*  The  masque  commonly  ufcd  was  call'd  fimply  7r(^o(ro)7niov  -,  the  others, 
ju.o£iotoA'jx.ei5v,    ana  yo^y.vi.oy. 
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but  the  mafques  of  the  ||  dancers,  or  perfons,  who  form'd  the  body 
of  the  chorus,  had  nothing  difagrecablc. 

As  in  the  infancy  of  tragedy  there  were  probably  but  ftw  adlors, 
the  ufe  of  mafques  gave  each  of  them  an  opportunity  of  playing 
feveral  parts,  wherein  the  charader,  age,  and  fcx  were  different, 
without  being  difcover'd  ;  the  large  opening  of  the  mouth  was  fo 
contrived  as  to  increafe  the  found  of  the  voice,  and  fend  it  to  the 
fartheft  part  of  the  theatre,  which  was  lo  extremely  large  and 
fpacious,  that  without  fome  fuch  afliftance  we  cannot  eafily  con- 
ceive how  the  aclor  could  be  well  heard  or  (ccn  ;  in  all  theatri- 
cal painting,  fcenery  and  decoration,  the  objedls,  we  know,  mud 
be  magnify'd  beyond  the  life  and  reality,  to  produce  their  proper 
effedl ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  we  may  imagine  that,  in  fo  ex- 
tenfive  an  area  as  the  Greek  theatre,  it  might  be  neceifary  to  ex- 
aggerate the  features,  and  enlarge  the  form  of  the  aclor ;  add  to 
this,  that  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  moft  of  the  fpcclators  were,  tlie 
natural  exprefTion  of  the  eyes  and  countenance  mull  be  entirely 
loft.  The  fanguine  admirers  of  every  thing  that  is  antient  bring 
many  more  arguments  to  defend  the  tragic  *  malque  ;  but  alter 
all  that  can  be  faid  in  it's  favour,  it  is  perhaps  fcarce  defenfible  ; 
the  face  is  certainly  the  bcft  index  of  the  mind,  and  the  pallions 

F  arc 

*   ccvTo  JcaAA<?oi',  too  uxixsi/xgj'w  S'oxu.ccri.  eJixoSj  y  xt^'noiy  a/J\x  a-juu.iu.'jx:>i, 

*  Mafques  have  had  their  admirers  in  modern  as  well  as  in  antitnt  times, 
and  been  ufed  on  more  ihges  than  that  of  Greece ;  even  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  laft  century,  the  adors  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  on  the  French 
theatre  v/ore  mafques.  The  Englilh  is  doubtlels  in  this  refped,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  Athenian  ftage;  notwiihltanding  whi.h, 
I  will  promife  to  join  the  7roo<Tco:ro:^i?.'ji,  and  vote  for  the  relh>ration  of  the  an- 
tient mafqiie,  whenever  they  will  ihew  me  one  that  cm  rerrefent  the  h.ippy 
features  of  Quin,  in  the  Charader  of  Falrtaff.  or  give  us  an  idea  of  a  frantic 
L^ar,  hke  the  look  and  face  of  the  iiiimitable  Garrick. 
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are  as  forcibly  exprefs*d  by  the  features,  as  by  the  words  and  gef« 
ture  of  the  performer :  the  Greeks  in  this,  as  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars, facrificed  propriety,  truth  and  reafon,  to  magnificence 
and  vanity. 

All  the  expences  of  the  theatre  were  defray 'd  by  the  ftate, 
and  were  indeed  fo  confiderable,  that  nothing  but  the  purfe  of 
an  opulent  republic  could  poffibly  have  fupported  them,  as  it  is 
confidently  affirm'd  by  §  hiftorians  that  Athens  ipent  more  in 
dramatic  reprefentations  than  in  all  her  wars. 

§  This  alTertion,  which  feems  rather  hyperbolical,  is  notwithftandlng  fup- 
ported by  the  grave  Plutarch,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  Athenians,  aifures  us, 
that  the  reprefentation  of  the  Bacchanals,  Phoeniffe,  OEdipus,  Antigone, 
Medea,  and  Eledra,  coft  them  more  money  than  the  defence  of  their  owa 
liberties  in  the  field,  or  all  their  contefts  with  the  barbarians. 


Of 
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Of  the  time  when  Tragedy  flourifli'd  in  Greece. 

T  T  was  not  my  dedgn  In  this  fhort  Dlflcrtation  (nor  could  in- 
•*-  deed  be  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  it)  to  point  out 
with  Ariftotle  what  tragedy  ought  to  be,  but  limply  to  (licw 
what  it  was  during  the  lives  of  the  great  triumvirate,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  remains  now  extant ;  in  my  account  of 
it's  feveral  parts  therefore  I  have  not  followed  the  fteps  of  the 
great  critic,  but  principally  confined  myfclt  to  thofe  particulars, 
which  diftinguiOi  the  antient  from  the  modern  drama,  and  which 
may  beft  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  and  adequate  idea  ot  the 
Greek  tragedy  ;  but  even  the  moft  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
effential  and  conftituent  parts  will  be  found  infufficient  for  this 
purpofe,  unlefs  we  take  into  our  view  alfo  the  time  when,  and 
the  very  fpot  where  every  piece  was  exhibited.  Dramatic,  as 
well  as  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry,  is  bell:  knov/n  and  diftin- 
guifh'd  by  the  place  of  it's  birth ;  it  will  take  it's  form,  colour, 
and  compledion  from  it's  native  foil,  as  naturally  as  water  de- 
rives it's  tafte  and  qualities  from  the  different  kinds  of  earth, 
through  which  it  flows :  it  is  abfolutely  neccfTary,  before  we  can 
judge  impartially  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  to  tranfport  ouifelvesto 
the  fcene  where  they  were  reprefented,  to  fhake  oH  the  Englilh- 
man  for  a  time,  and  put  on  the  Athenian. 

It  has  been  with  great  truth  remarked,  that  there  is  allotted 
to  every  nation  upon  earth  a  particular  period,  which  niay  be 
caird  their  zenith  of  perfedion,  to  which  they  approach  by  flow 
degrees,  and  from  which,  they  gradually  and  infcnfibly  recede  : 
in  this  happy  age  of  power  and  profperity,  the  arts  and  fciences, 

F  2  taftc, 
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tafle,  genius,  and  literature  have  always  fhone  with  diftinguidi'd 
luftre :  fuch  was  the  time  when  Athens  gave  laws  to  all  Greece, 
whilft  the  glorious  victories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  animated 
every  tongue  with  eloquence,  and  fiU'd  every  breaft  with  exulta- 
tion ;  that  haughty  and  fuccefsful  people  maintain'd  for  a  long 
time  her  fovereignty  over  the  neighbouring  nations ;  her  councils 
were  influenced  by  prudence,  and  her  battles  crown'd  with  con-i 
queft ;  the  treafure,  which  fhe  had  feized  in  the  temple  at  Del- 
phos,  enabled  her  not  only  to  carry  on  her  wars  with  fuccefs,. 
but  left  her  a  plentiful  referve  alfo  to  fupply  her  luxuries :  this 
was  the  age  of  heroes,  philofophers  and  poets  ;  when  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  fculpture,  fofter'd  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
power  and  protedlion,  fo  confpicuoufly  difplay'd  their  feveral  beau- 
ties, and  produced  all  thofe  fuperb  monuments  of  antient  tafte 
and  genius,  which  united  to  diftinguifli  this  illuftrious  aera  :  du- 
ring this  happy  period,  tragedy  appear'd  in  her  meridian  fplen- 
dor,  when  the  great  triumvirate  exhibited  before  the  moft  polite 
and  refined  nation  then  upon  earth  thofe  excellent  pieces,  which 
extorted  applaufe,  honours  and  rev/ards,  from  their  cotemporaries, 
and  enfured  to  them  the  defer ved  admiration  of  all  pofterity  :  it 
may  indeed  with  great  truth  be  aiTerted,  that  the  fame  remark- 
able love  of  order  and  fimplicity,  the  fame  juftnefs  of  fymmetry 
and  proportion  the  fame  elegance,  truth  and  fublimity,  which 
appear'd  in  the  buildings,  pictures  and  ftatues  of  that  age,  are 
confpicuous  alfo  in  the  antient  drama. 

In  the  time  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  Athenians  didated  as  it 
were  to  all  mankind  :  proud  by  nature,  and  elated  by  riches  and 
profperity,  they  look'd  down  with  the  utmofl:  contempt  on  the 
neighbouring  nations,  whom  they  ftiled  and  treated  as  barbarians; 
as  a  republic,  the  avow'd  enemies  of  monarchy  and  dependence ; 
as  a  free  people,  bold  and  impatient  of  reftraint  or  contradicftion  ; 
ftrongly  attach'd  to  their  own  lav/s  and  cufloms ;  lively  and  adt- 

ive» 
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ive,  but  inconftant  and  fuperftitious ;  their  manners  plain  and 
limple,  but  their  tafte  at  the  dime  time  elegant  and  rehned.  As 
the  theatre  was  fupported  entirely  at  the  expcncc  of  the  public, 
the  public  diredled  all  it's  operations ;  we  might  naturally  expcdl 
therefore,  that  the  poet  would  for  his  own  fake  take  cire  to  adapt 
his  compofitions  to  the  public  tafte  ;  to  fall  in  with  national  pre- 
judices and  fuperftitions ;  to  footh  the  pride,  flatter  the  fclMovc, 
and  adopt  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-citizens:  we  muft  not  won- 
der to  hear,  as  we  conftantly  do,  (in  the  tragedies  that  remain)' 
the  praifes  of  Athens  perpetually  refounded,  the  fupcriorlty  of  her 
laws  and  conftitution  extoll'd,  and  her  form  of  government  pre- 
fer'd  to  every  other;  oblique  hints,  or  diredl  acculations  of  folly 
and  weaknefs  in  her  enemies ;  public  fiicls  frequently  alluded  to, 
and  public  events  recorded  ;  their  own  feftivals,  facrihces,  X  reli- 
gious rites,  and  ceremonies,  carefully  and  accurately  dcfcribed  ; 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  as  rival  ftates,  occafionaliy  fityrized  and  con- 
demn'd ;  and  above  all,  every  opportunity  taken  to  point  out 
the  evils  of  monarchy,  and  engrave  their  favourite  dcmocratical 
principles  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  :  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  many  of  thofe  moral  lentences,  and  political  apothegms, 
which  at  this  diftance  of  time  appear  cold  and  infipid  to  us,  had, 
belides  their  general  tendency,  fome  double  meaning,  fome  allu- 
fion  to  particular  fa<as  and  circumftances,  which  gave  them  an 
additional  luftre  :  without  this  key  to  the  Greek  theatre,  it  is 
impollible  to  form  a  right  idea  of  antient  tragedy,  which  was 
not,  like  our  own,  mere  matter  of  amuiement,  but  the  channel 
of  public  inftrudion,  and  the  inftrumcnt  of  public  pohcy  ;  thofe 
readers  therefore,  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  religion, 
laws,   and  cuftoms  of  Athens,  are  by  no  means  adequate  judges 

of 

t  See,  amongft  many  other  inftances,  the  noble  dcfcription  of  the  Pythian 
games,  in  the  iecoi.d  ad  of  Eledra,  v.  i,  p.  137,  or  my  tranlUu(;n  of  .^ophocles, 
and  the  facred  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  in  the  OEdipus  CVoneus,  v.  2,  p.  292. 
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of  it ;  they  only  §  condemn,  for  the  mofi:  part,  what  they  do  not 
underftand,  and  raihly  judge  of  the  whole  edifice,  whilft  they 
view  but  an  inconfiderable  part  of  the  building.  But  fo  warmly 
are  we  attach'd  to  what  lies  before  us,  and  fo  prejudiced  in  favour 
ofthofe  modes  and  cuftoms,  which  are  eftablifli'd  amongft  our- 
felves,  that  we  generally  rate  the  merit  of  paft  performances  by 
the  ftandard  and  rule  of  prefent  pradlice  ;  the  antients  therefore 
are  fubjed  to  the  difadvantage  of  being  tried,  not  as  juftice  de- 
mands by  their  laws,   but  by  our  own. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  our  obfervation  to  remark,  that  the 
Greek  tragedy  feems,  in  it's  whole  progrefs,  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  place  of  it's  birth,  and  to  have  flourilTi'd  and  declined 
with  it's  native  country  :  the  rife  of  Athens,  from  meannefs  and 
obfcurity  to  power  and  fplendor,  may  be  dated  from  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  future  glory; 
foon  after  which,  we  find  iEfchylus  forming  his  plan  of  antient 
tragedy ;  after  him  arofe  the  immortal  Sophocles,  who  improved 
UDon,  and  greatly  exceeded  his  illuftrious  mafter  ;  to  thefe  fuc- 
ceeded  Euripides,  born  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  on  the  very  day  of  the  fea- fight  at  Salamis :  whilft  thefe  il- 
luftrious writers  flourifti'd,  Athens  flourilh'd  alfo,  for  above  half 
a  century  :  Euripides  was  fifty  years  of  age,  when  the  Pelopon- 
ncfian  war  began  ;  from  w^hich  period  the  fu periority  of  Athens 
vifibly  declined,  and  was  foon  entirely  deftroy'd  by  the  rival 
power  of  Sparta,  in  confederacy  with  the  Perfian  monarch.  So- 
phocles, happy  in  not  furviving  the  honour  and  liberty  of  his 
country,  expired  one  year  before  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Ly- 
ftnder,  when  the  fovereignty  of  Greece  devolved  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 

§  Damnant  quod  non  iritelli:unt.  Quintilian. 

Of 
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Of  the  three   Great   TRAGEDIANS. 

71^  S  C  H  Y  L  U  S  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  fn([  year  of  the 
-^•*-'  II  fixtieth  olympiad :  he  embraced  very  early  in  life  the 
profeffion  of  -  arms,  and  diitinguiili'd  himlelf  as  an  officer  at 
the  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis  and  Plata^a :  the  perpe- 
tual fcenes  of  flaughter  and  bloodlLed,  in  which  lie  was  durincr 
a  long  feries  ot  years  unavoidably  engaged,  feem  to  have  tin- 
ged his  imagination  with  that  portion  of  the  fierce  and  terrible  i'o 
diftinguifhable  in  all  his  pieces  :  during  the  intervals  of  his  mih- 
tary  occupation,  he  found  time  to  write  no  lefs  than  feventv,  or 
according  to  Ibme  hiftorians,  ninety  tragedies,  only  feven  of 
which  are  now  extant :  when  he  was  pretty  lar  advanced 
in  years,  he  loft  the  poetical  prize  to  Sophocles,  then  but 
a  boy,  or,  as  other  writers  with  more  probabiUty  aficrt,  to 
Simonides,  in  an  elegy  on  the  heroes,  who  fell  at  Marathon  ;  a 
circumftance,  which  fo  deeply  affedled  him,  that  he  immediately 
withdrew  from  Athens,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Hicro,  kine 
of  Sicily,  a  friend  of  the  mufes,  whole  palace  was  a  kind  of  afy- 
lum  for  the  difcontented  poets  of  Greece ;  there,  we  are  told,  he 
lived  in  great  affluence  and  fplendor,  to  the  age  ot  fixty-five  ; 
the  writers  of  his  life,  not  willing  to  admit  that  lo  great  a  poet 
could  dye  a  common  death,  have  thought  proper  to  dignify  his 
laft  moments  with  a  circumftance,  which   carries  with  it  more 

of 

II  Five  hundred  and  forty  years  before  Chrift. 

*  He  had  two  brothers,  who  were  likewife  in  the  army,  Cyneglrus  and 
Aminias:  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  former  loil  his  liic,  the  latter  one  of 
his  arms. 
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of  the  marvellous  than  the  probable  :  an  oracle  had,  it  feems,  de- 
clared (for  oracles  were  always  ready  on  thefe  occafionsj  that 
^fchylus  fhould  fall  by  the  hand  of  heaven ;  accordingly,  that 
this  might  be  fulhlFd,  it  is  reported, that  an  eagle  was  feen  in  the 
air,  holding  in  her  talons  a  tortoife,  which  (unfortunately  for 
the  bard)  fhe  let  go,  and  dropping  on  the  head  of  i^fchylus, 
who  happened  to  be  walking  beneath,  fradured  his  fkuU  :  he  is 
faid  to  have  gain'd  thirteen  victories  over  his  rival  poets,  which 
one  would  think  was  an  ample  recompence  for  the  fingle  failure 
that  gave  him  fo  much  uneafmefs.  His  tragedies  were  greatly 
admired  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  held  in  the  higheft 
cfteem,  infomuch  that  a  decree  was  pafs'd  by  the  fenate,  decla* 
ring,  that  if  any  perfon  would  exhibit  the  tragedies  of  iEfchylus, 
the  ftate  would  bear  the  charges  of  the  chorus,  and  defray  the 
whole  expence  of  the  reprefentation  ;  an  honour,  which  probably 
had  not  been  beftow'd  on  any  poet  before  his  time,  though  after- 
wards, as  I  -obferved  above,  they  were  generally  play'd  at  the 
public  coft. 

^scHYLus  is  a  bold,  nervous,  animated  writer  ;  his  imagina- 
tion fertile,  but  licentious ;  his  judgment  true,  but  ungovern'd ; 
his  genius  lively,  but  uncultivated  ;  his  fentiments  noble  and  fub- 
lime,  but  at  the  fame  time  wild,  irregular,  and  frequently  fantaf- 
tic  ;  his  plots,  for  the  m.oft  part,  rude  and  inartificial ;  his  fcenes 
unconneded,  and  ill-placed ;  his  language  generally  poignant 
and  expreffive,  though  in  many  places  turgid  and  obfcure,  and 
even  too  often  degenerating  into  fuftian  and  bombaft  ;  his  cha- 
raders  ftrongly  mark'd,  but  all  partaking  of  that  wild  fiereenef--, 
•which  is  the  charaderiftic  of  their  author  ;  his  peculiar  excellency 
was  in  railing  terror  and  aftonilliment,  in  warm  and  defcriptive 
fcenes  of  war  and  flaughter  :  if  we  coniider  the  ftate  oi:  the  d-rama 
when  he  undertook  to  reform  and  improve  it,  we  ihall  behold  him 
with  admiration .;  if  we  compare  him  with  his  two  iliuftrious  fuc- 

cciTors 
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fucceflbr  he  hides  his  dlminllTi'd  head,  and  appears  far  Icfs  con- 
Ipicuous  :  were  we  to  draw  a  parallel  between  dramatic  poetry 
and  painting,  we  fliould  perhaps  llile  liim  the  Julio  Romano  of 
antient  tragedy. 

SOPHOCLES  was  born  at   Colonc,  a  burgh  or  village  in 
Attica;  his  father  Sophilus  was,  as  fome  writers  tell  us,  a  ^  black- 
fmith ;  or,  according  to  a  more  favourable  heraldry,   mailer  of  a 
forge  :   as  the  profellion  of  arms  was  at  that   time  more  honour- 
able, and  probably  more  advantageous  than  any  other,  Sophocles 
enter'd  into  it,  and   followed   the  fleps  of  his  maRer  TElchylu?, 
both  as  a  foldier  and  a  poet  ;   in  the  former  capacity  he    had   the 
honour  to  ierve  under  the  great  §  Pericles,      As  a  dramatic   wri- 
ter he  was  early  diftinguifli'd  for  his  extraordinary  abilities,  which 
firft  placed  him  on  a  level,  and  afterwards  raifed  him  to  a  fupc- 
riority  over  his  illuftrious  rival ;  he  is   fuppofed  to   have  written 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies,   only  fevcn  of  which  arc  now 
remaining  ;   thefe  were   received  by  his  cotemporaries   with   the 
applaufe    they    fo    highly    defervcd  :     it    is    rcmark'd,    that    he 
never  aded  himfelf  in  any  of  his  plays,  as   i^fchylus  and  Euripi- 
des did,  his  voice  being  too  weak  and  low  for  the  flage ;   though 
he  was  always  prefcnt  at  the  reprefentation,  and  received  the  ap- 
plaufcs  of  the  audience,   who,   we  are  told,   kldom  faifd  to  fig- 
nify  their  approbation  by  a  loud   and   general    clap,   both    at   liis 
entrance  into,   and  leaving  the  theatre :   he   was  crown'd    twenty 

G  times, 

*  Much  ink  has  been  Hied  by  the  commentators  on  this  fubjea,  both  \vith 
regard  to  Sophocles  and  Demofthencs  alio,  who  was  it  kcms,  va  the  laiivj 
predicament,  it  not  being  determined  whether  his  fa'.iicr  was  a  vu'ican  cr  a 
•commion  cyclop. 

§  Pericles,  if  we  m,ay  believe  Athcncnis  iifed  to  (.\y  that  SopliOcles  was  a 
good  Toldicr,  but  a  bad  officer  j  a  circumlbiice,  whicb,  if  he  had  not  lacujcdcd 
better  as  a  poet,  it  is  probable  would  never  have  reach'd  pollerity. 
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times,  and  though  he  probably  fometimes  fhared  the  fate  of  his 
brother  poets  by  unjuft  cenfure,  could  never  be  prevail'd  on,  as 
his  rivals  were,  to  leave  his  native  country,  to  which  he  took 
II  every  opportunity  of  fhewing  his  fincereft  attachment :  with 
regard  to  his  death,  hiftorians  (if  fcholiafts  and  commentators 
may  be  fo  call'd)  have  indulged  themfelves  in  the  fame  liberty, 
which  they  took  with  his  predeceffor  iEfchylus ;  fome  kill  him 
with  a  grape-ftone  ;  others  tell  us,  that  he  died  with  joy  at  being 
crown'd  for  one  of  his  tragedies ;  whilft  a  third  fet  gravely  affure 
us,  that  having  one  day  an  inclination  to  play  a  part  in  his  own 
Antigone,  he  dipp'd  into  a  fpeech  too  long  for  his  weak  lungs, 
and  expired,  merely  for  want  of  a  better  breath,  in  the  midft 
of  it. 

After  all,  as  Sophocles,  according  to  various  teftimonies,  lived 
till  ninety,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  died  of  J 
extreme  old  age,  a  diftemper,  which  is  feldom  perhaps  more  fa- 
vourable to  poets  than  to  other  men :  the  Athenians  eredled  a 
fumptuous  monument  in  memory  of  him,  on  which  was  engraved 
a  fwarm  of  §  bees,  in  alluiion  to  the  name  generally   given  him 

on 

II  It  is  with  great  reafon  imagined,  thst  Sophocles  laid  the  fcene  of  his  lat- 
ter OEdipus  in  Colone,  with  a  purpofed  defign  of  doing  honour  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity. 

J  The  ftory  of  his  fons  ingratitude,  told  by  Plutarch  and  others,  is  omit- 
ted here,  becaufe  my  readers  will  find  it  related  in  my  notes  on  the  tranllation 
of  the  OEdipus  Coloneus.     See  v.  2,  p.  289. 

Sophocles  had  feveral  children,  one  of  which,  whofe  name  was  lophon, 
is  faid  to  have  inherited  the  dramatic  genius  of  his  father,  and  to  have  written 
four  tragedies,  the  names  only  of  which  are  come  down  to  us,  viz.  Ilium, 
Achilles,  Telephus,  and  Adason. 

§  Sophocles  was  univerfally  ftiled,  the  Bee.  Some  commentators  have 
taken  the  bees  from  oft  his  tomb,  and  hived  them  in  his  cradle,  aiTuring  us, 
that  when  Sophocles  was  an  infant,  a  fwarm  of  them  was  feen  to  alight  upon 
his  lips,  which  was  at  that  time  look'd  on  as  a  prefage  of  his  future  eloquence. 
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on  account  of  his  verfcs,  which  arc  indeed  wonderfully  foft  and 
harmonious,  or,  as  a  nobler  poet  even  than  Sophocles  himlelf  ex- 
preffes  it,  fvveeter  than  honey,  or  the  honey-comb. 

Sophocles  may  with  great  truth  be  call'd  the  prince  of  antient 
dramatic  poets ;  his  fobles,  at  lead  of  all  thofe  tragedies  now  ex- 
tant, are  interefting  and  well-chofen,  his  plots  regular  and  well- 
conduded,  his  fentiments  elegant,  noble  and  kil^iime,  his  inci- 
dents natural,  his  diclion  fuuple,  his  manners  and  charaders 
ftriking,  equal  and  unexceptionable,  his  chorulTes  well  adapted 
to  the  fubjed,  his  moral  reflections  pertinent  and  ufeful,  and  his 
numbers  in  every  part  to  the  laft  degree  fweet  and  harmonious  ; 
the  warmth  of  his  imagination  is  fo  temper'd  by  the  pcrfedion  of 
his  judgment,  that  his  Ipirit  however  animated  never  wanders  into 
licentioufnefs,  whilft  at  the  fime  time  the  fire  of  his  genius  fel- 
dom  fufi'ers  the  mofl  uninterefting  parts  of  his  tragedy  to  fink  into 
coldnefs  and  infipidity  ;  his  peculiar  excellence  leems  to  lye  in 
the  -f  delcriptive  ;  and,  exclufive  of  his  dramatic  powers,  lie  is 
certainly  a  greater  poet  than  either  ot  his  illuftrious  rivals  :  were  I 
to  draw  a  fimilitude  of  him,  as  I  did  ot  /Efchylus,  from  painting, 
I  Ihould  fay  that  his  ordonnance  was  fo  juft,  his  figures  fo  well 
group'd  and  contrafled,  his  colours  fo  glowing  and  natural,  all  his 
pieces  in  n:iort  executed  in  fo  bold  and  malieily  a  ftilc,  as  to 
wreft  the  palm  from  every  other  hand,  and  point  him  out  as  the 
Ra[)hael  ol:  the  antient  drama. 

EURJPIDES,  the  fon  of  .\[nefarcluis  and  Clito,  was  a 
native  of  Salamis,  to  which  place  his  parents  had  withdrawn  to 
flielter  themfelves  from  the  florm  of  war  with  which  Greece  was 
thieaten'd  by  the  invahon  of  Xerxes  ;  he  was  born  in  the  fecond 

G   2  year 

-|-  Fc^r  a  proof  of  this,  I  would  re^er  my  readers  to  his  fine  dcfcripti  ni  of 
the  Pychian  games  in  the  Eledlra  ;  the  diftrefs  of  PhilodtetCi  in  Lcmnos  i  and 
the  praiks  of  Alliens  in  the  OEdipus  Coluneus. 
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year  of  the  '*'  feventy-fifth  olympiad,  in  the  midft  of  all  the  tri- 
umphal pomp,  which  followed  the  famous  victories  ofSalamisand 
Platsea  :  as  the  genius  of  Euripides  was  not  turn'd  like  that  of 
his  two  predeceffors  towards  a  military  life,  he  attach'd  himfelf 
to  philofophy,  at  that  time  the  fafhionable  tafte  and  ftudy  of  all 
Greece,  under  the  celebrated  ||  Anaxagoras ;  but  partly  perhaps 
from  the  fear  of  incurring  his  mafter's  fate,  and  partly  from  the 
natural  bent  of  his  own  mind,  foon  left  the  perplexing  paths  of 
fcience,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  more  inviting  charms  of  poe- 
try :  as  the  ftage  was  probably  then,  as  it  is  now,  far  the  mofi; 
lucrative  branch  of  it,  he  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  writing  of 
tragedies,  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  enter  the  lifts 
with  i^fchylus  and  Sophocles  :  the  immortal  Socrates,  to  whom 
we  may  fuppofe  he  was  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for  the  ap- 
plaufe  and  encouragement  beftow'd  on  him,  not  only  honoured 
liim  with  his  patronage  and  protedion,  but  enter'd  into  the  moff 
intimate  friendfhip  and  connedlion  with  him  ;  he  is  even  faid  to 
have  affifted  him  in  fever al  of  his  plays ;  the  moral  and  philofo- 
phic  air,  which  runs  through  them  all,  feems  indeed  greatly  to 
favour  this  opinion,  which  was  induftrioufly  propagated  by  his 
§  enemies,  to  obfcure  if  poffible  the  luftre  of  Inch  confpicuous 

merit ; 

*  Four  hundred  feventy  five  years  before  Chrift. 

II  Anaxagoras,  amongft  many  other  new  opinions  advanced  by  him,  had 
aflerted  that  the  fun  was  a  globe  of  fire,  which  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the 
ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  forced  to  fubmit  to 
a  voluntary  exile,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  his  life,  which  would  otherv/ife 
have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  enraged  multitude. 

§  Diogenes  LaertiuSj  fpeaking  of  Socrates,  fays,  e-^'o-/.ei  o-uy.Troieiv  'Evanri^-n, 
Mnefilochus  told  the  Athenians,  that  Euripides  was  only  a  hammer- man  to 
Socrates,  and  calls  him  EvoiiriSns  Xct)yc^ccToyQu(peui ;  the  comic  poets  frequently 
reproach  him  for  his  obligations  to  the  philofopher. 
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merit;  he  gained  J  fiv^e  viclories,  and  is  fiippofcd  to  have  written- 
feventy-hve  tragedies,  only  nineteen  of  which  are  now  extant;  Tome 
*  letters  of  Euripides,  handed  down  to  us,  take  notice  oi  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Sophocles,  and  give  an  account  al fo  of  their 
perfed:  reconciliation  ;  though  his  tragedies  were  for  the  moft  part 
well  received  by  his  cotemporaries,  we  may  imagine  that,  like  other 
poets,  he  met  with  fome  ill  treatment  from  them,  as  wc  find 
him  in  the  latter  part  o[  his  lite  at  the  court  ot  Archekuis,  kino; 
of  Macedon,  who  loaded  him  with  fav^ours,  and  treated  him  with 
all  the  refpedl  due  to  his  character  and  abilities  ;  there,  we  are 
told,  he  lived  in  great  affluence  and  fplendor  about  three  years, 
when  unfortunately  wandering  one  day  into  a  folitary  place,  he 
was  fet  on  by  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  ||  torn  to  pieces,  at  tlic  age 
of  feventy-five.  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  that  the  Athenians 
fent  to  Macedon  for  his  body,  and  had  prepared  to  grace  it  with 
a  pompous  and  fplendid  funeral,  but  the  Macedonians  refufing  to 
deliver  it,  they  contented  themfelves  with  ereding  a  magnificent 
tomb  to  his  memory,  and  graving  his  name  and  honours  on  the 
empty  marble ;  a  copy  of  his  works  was  carefully  depofited 
nmongfl:  the  archives,  and  fo  highly  efleem'd,  that  a  king  of 
^gypt  in  vain  for  a  long  time  folicited  a  copy   of  them,  which 

the 

J  Some  commentators  correcfl  the  text  of  A.  Gclliu?,  and  mike  it  fifteen. 

*  The  Enghfh  reader  may  find  thefe  letters  at  the  end  of  my  tnnlhlion 
of  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris,  pubHdi'd  in  1749. 

II  One  of  his  biographers  acquaints  us,  that  the  dogs  were  planted  there  on 
purpofe,  and  fet  on  by  a  brother  bard,  grown  jealous  of  his  nfing  reputation, 
who  took  this  opportunity  to  difpatch  liini ;  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
whole  ftory  is  extremely  difputable  ;  the  author  however  mi^ht  very  well  cx- 
pea:  to  gain  credit  for  it,  as  it  has  been  cudomary  time  out  of  mind,  and-con. 
tiaues  io  to  this  day,  for  rival  poels  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces. 
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the  Athenians  pofitively  refufed,  till  a  famine  happening  in  Greece, 
the  king  in  return  refufed  to  fell  them  corn  ;  necelTity  at  laft 
prevaiHng,  they  parted  with  the  manufcript,  and  the  king  ac- 
knowledged fo  fmgular  a  favour,  by  permitting  the  merchants  of 
Athens  to  take  away  as  much  corn  as  they  wanted,  without  pay- 
ing the  ufual  tribute. 

In  fjch  high  efteem  were  the  works  of  this  poet,  that  many 
noble  Athenians  being  taken  prifoners  at  J  Syracufe,  the  unfor- 
tunate captives  were  all  put  to  death,  except  thofe,  who  could  re- 
peat any  paflages  from  the  plays  of  Euripides ;  thefe  men,  and 
thefe  alone  they  pardon'd,  carefs'd,  treated  with  the  utmoft  re- 
aped, and  afterwards  fet  them  at  liberty. 

Euripides,  fortunately  for  his  own  character  as  well  as  for 
pofterity,  is  come  down  to  us  more  perfed:  and  entire  than  ei- 
ther of  his  cotemporaries ;  his  merit  therefore  is  more  eafily  afcer- 
tain'd  ;  his  fables  are  generally  interefting,  his  plots  frequently 
irregular  and  artificial,  his  characters  fometimes  unequal,  but  for 
the  moft  part  ftriking  and  well  contrafted,  hi^  fentiments  remark- 
ably -fine,  juft  and  proper,  his  didlion  foft,  elegant,  and  per- 
fuafive  ;  he  abounds  much  more  in  moral  apophthegms  and  reflec- 
tions than  j^lchylus  or  Sophocles,  which  as  they  are  not  always 
introduced  with  propriety  give  fome  of  his  tragedies  a  ftiff  and 
fcholaftic  appearance,  with  which  the  fevercr  critics  have  not 
fail'd  to  reproach  him  :  it  is  moft  probable  however  that  in 
this  he  complied  with  the  tafte  of  his  age,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  didates  of  his  friend  and  mafter  Socrates,  w^ho,  we  may 
fuppofe,  thouglit  it  no  difgrace  to  this  favourite  poet,  to  deviate 
from  the  rigid  rules  of  the  drama,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
fubfervient  to  the  noble  purpofes  of  piety  and  virtue  ;   there  is  be- 

fides 

X  This  flory  ii  told  at  large,  in  a  fin  ill  and  elegant  tracl  lately  publiih'd, 
iiuicled,  an   Eflay   on  the  influence  of  Philofopby  up^n  the  tine  arts,  p.  21. 
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fides  in  his  dialogue  a  didadic  and  argumentative  turn,  which 
favours  ftrongly  of  the  Socratic  difputant,  and  wliich  probably 
procured  him  the  name  of  the  *  philofophcr  of  the  theatre. 

It  is  faid  of  Sophocles,  that  he  painted  men  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  of  Euripides,  that  he  painttd  them  as  they  were  ;  a  quaint 
remark,  which  I  fhall  leave  the  critics  to  comment  and  explain, 
only  obferving,  that  the  latter  is  much  more  familiar  than  the 
former,  defcends  much  lower  into  priv^ate  life,  and  confequently 
lets  down  in  fome  meafure  the  dignity  of  the  bulkin,  which  in 
Sophocles  is  always  carefully  fupported :  there  are  fome  fcenes  in 
Euripides  where  the  ideas  are  fo  courfe,  and  the  exprtlFion  fo 
low  and  vulgar,  as,  if  tranflated  with  the  utmoft  caution,  would 
perhaps  greatly  fhock  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  modern 
manners ;  the  feeling  reader  notwithftanding  will  be  amply  re- 
compenced  by  that  large  portion  of  the  tender  and  pathetic,  the 
peculiar  excellency  oi  this  poet,  which  is  diffuled  throughout  his 
works  ;  his  chorufies  are  remarkably  beautiful  and  poetical,  they 
do  not  indeed,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  always  naturally  arife 
from  and  coriefpond  with  the  incidents  of  the  drama  ;  this  fault 
however  his  chorufies  generally  make  amends  for  by  the  harmony 
of  their  numbers,  and  the  many  fine  moral  and  religious  fenti- 
ments,  w^hich  they  contain. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  Euripides  had  not  perhaps  fo  fublinie 
a  genius  as  ^fchylus,  or  a  judgment  fo  perfed  as  Sophocles,  he 
Teems  to  have  written  more  to  the  heart  than  either  of  them  ;  and 
if  I  were  to  place  him  with  the  other  two  in  the  fchool  of  paint- 
ers, I  fhould  be  inclined,  from  the  loftncfs  of  his  pencil,  to  call 
him  the  Corregio  of  the  antient  drama. 

r  ROM 
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FROM  the  works  of  thefe  three  illuftrious  writers,  and  from 
them  §  alone  we  muft  draw  all  our  knowledge  of  the  anti- 
cnt  Greek  tragedy,  which  in  the  view  we  have  here  taken  of 
it  appears  to  be  full,  complete  and  perfed,  and  has  been  mife- 
rably  disjointed  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  moderns :  from  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  edifice  have  arifen  two  very  imperfedl  ftruc- 
tures,  the  opera  and  tragedy  of  latter  times,  both  greatly  though 
not  equally  defedive,  the  former,  confining  itfelf  merely  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  makes  but  a  flight  imprellion  on  the  mind,  whilft  the 
latter,  from  it's  omiffion  of  the  chorus,  mufic,  fcenery,  and  deco- 
ration, falls  fhort  of  that  beauty  and  perfedion,  which  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  antient  drama ;  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  fairly 
acknowledge  that  our  manners  and  cuftoms,  our  opinions,  views, 
tafte  and  judgment,  are  fo  different  from  thofe  of  Greece,  that 
her  drama  is  by  no  means  in  every  refped  a  proper  model 
and  ftandard  for  modern  poets,  and  muft,  after  all  we  can  ad- 
vance in  it's  favour,  always  remain  among  thofe  reproachful  mo- 
numents of  the  purity  and  fimplicity  of  former  ages,  which  we 
cannot  imitate  though  we  are  forced  to  admire. 

It  muft  be  confefs'd,  that  antient  tragedy  hath  it's  ftiare 
with  every  thing  elfe  of  human  imperfection  :  too  ftridl  an  atten- 
tion to  the  unities  hath  fetter'd  and  confined  it ;  many  of  it's 
.beauties  are  merely  Jocal  and  temporal  j    the   plots  are  frequcntlv 

unintereftine, 

§  Of  all  the  Greek  tra;:edies  produced  by  various  writers,  and  which  are 
almoft  innumerable,  we  have  oniy  thirty-three  now  remaining,  though  accord- 
ing to  the  generally  received  account,  no  Icfs  than  two  hundred  and  fixty  or 
upwards  were  written  only  by  the  three  great  tragedians;  all  the  reft,  except 
a  few  inconridcrabie  fragments,  fell  a  facrince.to  barbarity,  and  are  buried  in 
oblivion. 
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iininterefling,  and  ill-condudcd,  tlic  fpceches  either  too  long  ov 
too  fhort,  the  expreflions  fomctimcs  courfc  and  indelicate  ;  in  the 
general  management  and  reprefentation  of  the  whole,  too  muck 
is  facrificed  to  popular  prejudice,  fupcrftition  and  vanity,  the 
ruling  paflions  of  an  Athenian  audience  :  too  ftrong  an  attachment 
to  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  form  of  government  then  pievailing, 
threw  a  dull  air  of  uniformity  over  the  drama  •,  the  fiine  ftcuy, 
the  fame  charaders  and  fcntiments,  even  the  fame  expreifions  too 
often  occur  in  different  tragedies;  that  funplicity,  which  f^  d:f- 
tinguilli'd  the  manners  of  the  antients,  had  naturally  it's  influ- 
ence over  their  tafte  alfo  ;  they  feleded  one  plain  but  noble  ob- 
je6l,  and  all  the  variety,  which  their  dramatic  poets  ainTd  at,  or 
which  the  fpedators  required  of  them,  was  to  place  that  in  difUr- 
ent  lights,  without  fuffering  any  other  to  intercept  the  prolpccl 
of  it ;  they  admitted  no  epifodes,  under-plots,  or  any  oi  tliofe 
extraneous  incidental  ornaments,  which  make  up  modern  perform- 
ances, §  and  confined  themfeves  principally  to  the  faults  and 
perfedions  of  the  great,  as  Milton  obferves  of  them, 

'  High  adlions,  and  high  palilons  befl:  defcribing  ;* 
But  hecaufe  their  tafte  was  more  corre6l  and  fcvere,  it  doth  by  no 
means  follow,  that  it  was  lefs  true  and  perfect  than  our  own  :  tliC 
moderns  heap  incident  on  incident,  fentiment  on  fentimcnt,  and 
charadler  on  character ;  a  change,  which  is  perhaps  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  corruption  of  our  tade  than  to  the  iniprove- 
.jnent  of  it :   it  is  always  a  mark   of  a   vitiated  ilonv.ich,  when 

H  whollon^* 

§  One  of  the  greatefl  advantages  of  modern  tragedy  over  the  ar.ticnt  is 
perhaps  it's  judicious  defcent  from  the  adventures  (A  denii-t;'xl.s  ki.-igs,  and 
heroes,  into  the  humbler  walk  of  private  life,  which  i^  much  more  mr-.TtlU 
ing  to  the  generahty  of  mankind. 
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wholfome  and  natural  food  is  rejeded  with  difguft,  and  provo- 
catives ufed  to  raife  the  appetite  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  I  cannot 
but  be  of  opinion,  that  our  impatient  thirft  after  what  critics 
afFed  to  call  bufinefs  is  nothing  but  the  refult  of  falfe  tafte,  and 
depraved  judgment :  becaufe  antient  tragedy  is  not  crowded  with 
a  heap  of  unnatural  epifodes,  ftuff'd  with  fimilies,  metaphors, 
imagery  and  poetical  flowers,  the  moderns  treat  it  with  contempt, 
and  find  nothing  in  it  but  a  poverty  of  fentiment,  a  want  cf 
order  and  connedion  in  the  fcenes,  a  flatnefs  and  infipidity  in. 
the  dialogue,  a  coarfenefs  and  indelicacy  in  the  expreffion ;  but 
even  if  we  fliould  grant  the  truth  of  every  objedlion,  there 
would  ftill  remain,  to  compenfate  for  all  thefe  real  or  feeming 
imperfections,  a  variety  of  true  and  ftriking  beauties :  in  antient 
tragedy,  and  there  only,  we  fhall  find  a  moft  exadl  and  faithful 
piclure  of  the  manners  of  Greece,  it's  religious  and  civil  policy, 
iublimity  both  of  fentiment  and  didlion,  regularity,  fymmetry 
and  proportion,  excellent  moral  aphorifms  and  refledlions,  toge- 
ther with  a  moft  elegant  and  amiable  fimplicity  difiufed  through 
every  page. 

In  a  word,  jto  affirm,  as  many  who  have  more  learning  than 
judgment  fometimes  will,  that  there  are  no  good  tragedies  but 
the  antient,  is  the  afi^edlation  of  fcholaftic  pedantry  ;  to  deny 
them  their  deferved  applaufe,  and  treat  thefn  with  ridicule  and 
contempt,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effedt  of  modern  pride, 
ignorance,  and  petulancy  :  upon  the  whole,  French,  Italian, 
Spanifh  and  German  critics,  may  perhaps  find  fome  excufe  for 
their  fevere  animadverfions  on  the  antient  Greek  tragedy ;  it 
may  exercife  their  envy,  and  find  employment  for  their  fpleen 
and  ill-nature,  as  they  have  nothing  of  their  own  to  put  in 
competition  with  it  •  but  Englifhmen  fhould  be  above  fuch  envy, 

and 
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and  fuch  malevolence,  becaufe  they  can  boafi:  a  dramatic  writer, 
fuperior  to  all  that  antiquity  ever  produced  :  wc  may  fafely  join 
with  the  moft  fanguine  partifans  of  iEfchyhis,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  in  the  fmcereft  admiration  of  their  kveral  excellen- 
cies, and  rejoice  within  ourfelves  to  fee  them  all  united  and 
furpafs'd  in  the  immortal  and  inimitable  Shakcfpear. 
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